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HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS, 
1880. 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1888. 
AUGUSTA, Ga. EXPOSITION, 1888. 

WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO, 1893. [| 
COTTON STATES EXPOSITION, ATLANTA, 1895. [) 
TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL,NASHVILLE, 1897. | | 
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READY FO ‘itin SPANIARDS. A PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Copyright, 1898, by 8. H. Lifshey. 


UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 

















Keep a cake of Ivory Soap at the barn, 
it is most excellent for washing galled spots 
and scratches on horses, for it will cleanse 
without irritating. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”? they ARE NOT, but like all 
counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 


‘Ivory ’”’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
Copyright, 1892, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl 











rice 50Cents. 





























PODS ExrRAGL 
Bl 
Cheapest because Best. NDSEkrRact (50. 0F LONDON 
Always Pure and Safe. t-vmie ot sotrte with Bat Wrapper. 


THERE IS ONLY fF 
‘DIRECTIONS WII 
Can be used, with equal safety, both Inter- 


NDS Exact GoNEWe 
nally and Externally. 


POND’S EXTRACT is manufactured by us, at our own factory, with the most im- 
proved machinery, under our own supervision, and every bottle is guaranteed to be 
pure, uniform, and unequaled in quality. 


A RELIEF FOR EVERY PAIN. 


Cures Inflammations, Hemorrhages, Catarrh, Piles, &c. 








| USED BY PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS, DENTISTS, AND HOSPITALS IN 
AMERICA AND EUROPE, 


Indorsed by Presidents, Senators wo Congress- 
men of the United States, by Governors 
and other Dignitaries ; also by 
Royalty of Europe. 


mNOTE OUR NAME ON EVERY LABEL AND WRAPPER. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., - New York and London. 
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\ CERTIFIED CHECK 


IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, F< 


‘je 








WHILE THE PRUDENTIAL DEALS WITH MANY INSURANCES OF SMALL AMOUNT, IT INCLUDES 
ALSO IN ITS BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCES OF THE GREATEST MAGNITUDE. 


Above is a fac-simile of check received by The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
from Messrs. Hahne & Co., of Newark, N. J., to cover the first year's premium on Partnership 
Life Insurance taken out by Messrs. W. H. Kellner, A. J., and A. Hahne, who control the 
largest department store in the State of New Jersey. 

After considering propositions from 
a number of the leading life insurance 
companies, the choice fell upon The 
Prudential as furnishing the most ad- 
vantageous contract. 

The Prudential will gladly receive 
applications for Partnership Life Insur- 
ance, Which consists of the insuring of 

/f THE “Res lives of men joined in business part- 
PRUDENTIAL — nership. 
HAS THE By this means a fund may be created 
STRENGTH OF with which to protect the interests of the 
CIBRALTAR survivors in event of death of a member 


of the firm. A common-sense form ol 
life insurance for business men to make 
assurance doubly sure. 

Write for further information, rates, 


etc., to 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 



































Copyright protected by Lyman D. Morse. 
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WEEKS $1.00. 


Price, 10 Cents. 04.60 YEARLY. 
‘ New York Post-office. 
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THE ELECTRIC CAB DEFIES THE BLIZZARD. 


UNIQUE SCENE IN UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, DURING THE HEIGHT OF THE GREAT STORM, WHEN NEARLY EVERY PUBLIC CONVEYANCE 
WAS SNOW-BOUND. 
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Buildin . 1 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EUROPEAN SALES - AGE? The International News Company 
Bream's Buildir Chancery Lane, E. C., London, England ; Saar 
bach’s News Exchange, Mainz, Germany; Brentano's, Paris, France 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Terms: . - $4.00 per year. 
2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, < $5.00. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The President and Peace. 


EACE has come at last. Seven months ago, sud 

denly and unexpectedly, and for the first time in 

nearly half a century, the nation was plunged into 

war with a foreign Power. Within four months 
the enemy had capitulated, and within seven months the 
arduous and exacting task of formulating a treaty of peace 
had been practically concluded. 

The work has been well done, and every patriotic citi- 
zen will feel like congratulating President McKinley on its 
accomplishment, for it is a peace with honor to him and 
with profit to the American people. It ends the misrule of 
Spain in her colonies, and it adds to our possessions a new 
territory of inestimable value. Porto Rico, Guam, and the 
Philippines are to be ceded to the United States. Spain is 
to relinquish the sovereignty of Cuba. She is to receive 
$20,000,000, and the peace commission will enter upon 
friendly negotiations regarding the religious freedom of 
the Caroline Islands; the release of Spain's political pris 
oners, arising out of the insurrections in Cuba and the 
Philippines; the possession of naval and cable stations 
within Spanish jurisdiction ; and the commercial relations 
of the contending parties. These final negotiations may 
require time and may possibly involve us in unforeseen 
difficulties, but the same good sense which has adjusted 
contentions of primary interest may be expected to more 
readily dispose of subordinate matters, 

All may not have looked upon the drafting of the pro- 
tocol and the final concessions to Spain from precisely the 
same point of view, but the duty of all now is to uphold 
the administration, to strengthen the hands of President 
McKinley, and to put an end to the uncertainty which has 
existed since the beginning of the war, and which will con- 
tinue, to an extent, until the final ratification by both parties 
of the treaty of peace. 

And now, to whom is the credit due for the result ? 
First of all, to President McKinley, whose conscientious 
devotion to his public trust, whose humane regard for 
a fallen foe, whose earnest desire for the preservation of 
American interests, whose sincere purpose to do right have 
never been questioned. Next, we must give credit to the 
peace commissioners at Paris, whose patience, firmness, and 
tact in the performance of their delicate and perplexing 
task have won the admiration and deserve the highest com- 
mendation of the American people. The fruits of the war 
are the fruits of peace, and we gather these after all because 
of the courage, the self-sacrifice, the devotion and patriot- 
ism of the American soldier and sailor. Nor must we for- 
get that behind the President and the army and the navy 
stood the great, patriotic, and impulsive heart of the Amer- 
ican people, ready, at all cost, to maintain the honor of the 
country. 

The physical victory of the war was great. I remains 
for the administration and for the American people to prove 
to the world that we are also prepared to make it a great 
moral victory. 


Work for the Governor. 


Every good citizen of New York is anxious for the success 
of Governor Roosevelt’s administration, and every real friend 
that he has will not hesitate to speak frankly of the difficulties 
that confront him and the dangers that beset his administration. 
Flatterers and fawners he will find on every side. Men with 
axes to grind will crowd their way to the front, and the danger 
is, as it always has been in the past, that those who know and 
realize the trutn will be elbowed out of the way before they can 
have a chance to tell it. 

Colonel Roosevelt was elected to the Governorship on the 
pledge of public honesty. He promised a Republican adminis- 
tration, but, first of all, an honest administration. He will be 
judged, and expects to be judged, by the same standard by which 
other Governors have been judged. The old gang of thrifty 
political dependents which has thriven on public patronage is 
already in evidence, prepared now, as it always has been, to flood 
the Governor with letters of recommendation from statesmen of 
various calibres, from bankers, ministers, lawyers, and others, 
who find the writing of a letter the easiest way toescape the per- 
sistent office-seeker. Colonel Roosevelt has been in public life 
himself long enough to know men and to be able to judge them. 
He will be responsible for the acts of his subordinates. The ad- 
ministration will be his, and safety for him lies in the selection, 
as far as possible, only of such officials as he himself knows to be 
upright and competent. 

It is not too early to tell him some of the things that he will 
find after he has taken office. He will find that for years, nearly 
every subordinate in the State departments at Albany has been 
subjected, from year to year, to the levy of political assessments, 
in spite of the law against it. He will find the State capitol 
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crowded with an army of political dependents who do little or 
nothing for their pay and who fill all sorts of conceivable and in 
conceivable places made especially in order to take care of some 
political henchman. He will find that the Legislature, while en 
tirely willing to pass a civil-service law applicable to everybody 
else, carefully refrains from including the small army of em 
ployés in the Senate and Assembly within the civil-service rules 
He will discover that the loosest methods prevail in reference to 
the awarding of work by most of the departments. Printing, 
amounting to tens of thousands of dollars, is given out not by 
contract to the lowest bidder, after public advertisement, but to 
some favorite politician to farm it out to a printer, add from 
fifty to 250 per cent. to the bill, and pocket the ‘ rake-off.” 
He will find little supervision exercised in reference to minor 
matters of expenditure. A State official made the remark to 
the writer that if the misuse and misappropriation of postage 
stamps in the State capitol could be prevented, a quarter of a 
million dollars could be saved annually to the State. This is 
one of the little leaks too small for any one to look after. 

The public service at Albany is honeycombed with official in 
capacity and neglect. What better proof of this can be found 
than the fact that all the much-talked-of canal contracts, under 
the law, should have been scrutinized by the canal board, and 
yet, for years, the canal board's supervision of the public works 
department has been only nominal and not real. It is said that 
the incoming Governor will have plenty of work without look 
ing after the trifling details of his administration. Colonel 
Roosevelt has held all sorts of trying positions, but no one has 
ever yet heard him complain that he was overworked. His apti 
tude for official business, his power of concentration, and his 
fixed habits of industry, not less than his delight in hard work, 
will make him equal to the task of a thorough house-cleaning at 
the Albany capitol. 


Christmas Dawn. 


Waite and still is the Christmas dawn. 
Starlight and winter night have gone, 
And, softly drifted on field and lea, 
On height and hollow and road and town, 
The snow is shining from sea to sea; 
Highways and pathways all untrod 
By the busy footsteps yet to be. 
In virgin beauty and stainless light 
The world lies, pure, as a dream of God! 


Daybreak comes in a line of gold, 
Written low, like a mystic sign 
On the page of the east—and, fold on fold 
The splendor rises, the glories shine, 
And the heights of heaven seem stooping down 
To the waiting earth as the music swells 
Of the first glad chiming of Christmas bells ! 
MADELINE S. BRIDGES. 


The November Blizzard. 


Ir is doubtfulif any fair estimate has been made, or if one 
can easily be made, of the losses resulting from the recent 
heavy spow-storm. The greatest harm, no doubt, was done in 
the congested centres along the Atlantic coast, and especially in 
New York and New England. In New York City alone the 
cost to the city of removing the snow-fall was over $100,000. 
More than 4,500 men and 38,000 carts were busily engaged for 
many days. The loss to corporations, street-car and elevated 
lines was very great, the principal traction company alone sus- 
taining a loss‘of more than $10,000 per hour during the inter- 
ruption of its traffic. 

Along the New England coast the loss to shipping and of life 
was frightful. The wreck of the steamer Portland, with the 
loss of over 100 lives, was in itself a calamity. More than a 
dozen vessels were lost in Boston harbor, besides many others 
that were damaged. This involved a loss of 100 lives and of 
a million dollars. The damage to Boston street - railways, 
shore roads, telegraph, telephone, and other properties, ag- 
gregated nearly $1,000,000 more. At Cape Cod twelve vessels 
and five lives were reported to be lost. At Salem nine vessels 
and three lives were lost ; at Gloucester thirty vessels and three 
lives; at Vineyard Haven twenty-two vessels and four lives; 
and all along the coast of Massachusetts and Maine shipping 
was driven ashore, lives were sacrificed, and property seriously 
injured. 

It is doubtful if $10,000,000 would cover the direct and indi- 
rect losses from this year’s November blizzard, one of the earli- 
est great winter storms that the country has ever experienced. 


The Plain Truth. 


On the 1st of November the United States had under con- 
struction, in various parts of the country, fifty-five war-ships. 
Uncle Sam is getting ready for business. 





The American special commissioners sent to Cuba, one after 
the other, manifest great anxiety to have a railroad built from 
one end of Cuba to the other. A speculative syndicate at 
Washington, headed by an influential Senator, it is said, is 
lending distinct aid and encouragement to this suggestion, be- 
cause it expects to find ‘‘ millions in it.” But just what reason 
there is for the United States government to lend its aid to the 
construction of railroads on the island of Cuba, which does not 
yet belong to us, it is difficult to understand. What is concealed 
underneath the wood-pile in this matter may shortly be dis- 
closed. 





There appears to be something mysterious about the loss of 
the captured Spanish war-vessel, the Maria Teresa, off Cat Isl- 
and. Her abandonment while she was still able to float provoked 
very caustic criticism of those who were in charge of the task 
of bringing her to this country. The fact was subsequently 
disclosed by sailors who visited her after she drifted on the 
reefs off Cat Island, that an attempt had been made to sink the 
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vessel before she was abandoned. They reported that all the 
square holes above the water-line were left open, and there was 
every evidence that the crew which abandoned her had tried to 
sink her in the depths of the ocean. They failed, for she floated 
two days before she was cast upon the reefs \n investigation 
of the loss of the Maria Teresa has been ordered by the Navy 
Department, and we can look to Secretary Long to make it 
thorough 


rhe war investigating commission recently examined Gen 
eral J. C, Breckinridge, who was with General Shafter in the 
Santiago campaign. It had been reported that Shafter was so 
discouraged a day or two before the surrender at Santiago that 
he asked General Breckinridge to take command. When this 
matter was brought up by the war investigating commission 
General Breckinridge declined to go into details, and suggested 
that General Shafter be called, which was not a bad suggestion 
Let us know who is the real hero of Santiago. From General 
Breckinridge’s testimony, we infer that it was the Spanish com 
mander, General Toral, whose nerve, the former says, gave out 
at the very moment when Shafter was seriously contemplating 
a retreat. The smashing of Cervera’s fleet by Schley was the 
last straw, and it broke the back of Toral’s campaign. The San 
tiago victory, therefore, might properly be added to the long 
list of victories won by the American navy 


What “influential Senator” at Washington interceded with 
President McKinley, last April, and induced the latter to 
modify his message to Congress, in regard to the Cuban diffi 
culty? Sefior Polo, who represented the Spanish government, 
in his official report sent to Madrid and recently published, says 
that on the 10th of April he ‘‘ conferred with an influential Sena 
tor,” whose name he does not give, and that the Senator went to 
the President and succeeded in influencing the latter to modify his 
Cuban message. Only recently it was reported that Senator 
Teller’s resolution in reference to the recognition of Cuba con 
tained a section which had been handed to him by an interested 
party and that this party was looking after the interests of cer- 
tain Cuban bond-holders. The presumption always has been 
that Senators were elected to represent their respective States in 
the Federal administration. Perhaps that assumption is erro 
neous. It would be interesting to the constituents of some Sena 
tors if they knew precisely whom the latter represented and how 
they represented them. 


One of tho results of the Spanish war is foreshadowed in tie 
admirable report of Secretary of War Alger, in which he urges 
Congress to authorize an increase in the regular army of 100,000 
men, or about four times the normal force in time of peace. We 
wish that every one who. has found fault with the conduct of 
the war would read Secretary Alger’s interesting report, in 
which he reviews the history of the contest and recalls the 
appalling problem that confronted the administration at the 
opening of hostilities. We had an army of 25,000 men, and 
equipments only for that number, when the President made his 
call for troops. More than a quarter of a million of men had 
to be supplied with arms and equipments, rations, and medi- 
cines, and placed in the field. Fifty thousand of them had to be 
transported to foreign lands and provided for, and this formi- 
dable task was completed so quickly and so thoroughly that 
within three months from the date of the first call for volun 
teers Spain was suing for peace. We do not conceal the fact 
that there were many shortcomings in the conduct of the war, 
but Secretary Alger’s report shows that there is a fair answer 
to the rash and unreasonable allegations against him. Before 
judgment is passed, that answer should be carefully read. 


An awful suspicion has arisen in reference to the loss of the 
steamer Mohegan off the English coast. Miss Noble, of Balti 
more, one of the survivors, speaks of the strange behavior of 
Captain Griffiths, who was in command, and says that he 
seemed to be mentally unbalanced. Confirmation of this sus 
picion was found in his reply to her when she asked him, after 
leaving England, if the Mohegan would reach New York on 
Sunday, and received the answer that ‘‘she would be mighty 
lucky if she got there at all.” The London Spectator, in com 
menting on the wreck, recently, said that there could be only 
two explanations of it, as the course was plain and the evening 
clear. One was that the captain deliberately wrecked his ves 
sel, and the other was that for a moment some of his mental 
faculties were paralyzed, so that he did not perceive that he was 
running ashore. The Spectator held that the second hypothesis 
was inconceivable, but in the light of Miss Noble’s story, that 
appears to be the only explanation that can be given ; but it is 
scarcely possible that any sane man would deliberately sacrifice 
his ship, his life, and the lives of a hundred innocent persons 
besides. 

The National Advertiser says that Mr. J. B. White, secretary 
of the Hamilton Trust Company, has preserved a complete file 
of LESLIE’s WEEKLY and of the New York Tribune, including 
all the numbers issued during the Civil War, and that these vol- 
umes are looked upon as a great treasure. We have reason to 
believe that more bound copies of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, from the 
date of its publication, are preserved in public and private 
libraries than of any other similar publication. During the 
recent war with Spain a large number of subscribers wrote us 
that they had carefully kept all the copies of LESLIn’s WEEKLY 
during the Civil War, and that they desired to add to their 
library the bound volumes embracing every issue during the 
Spanish war. One subscriber says that no books in bis :ibrary 
are more greatly appreciated by his family and his friends than 
the bound volumes of LESLIE’s WEEKLY during the Civil War 
period, and that he would part with anything in his library 
rather than with these souvenirs of the most eventful era in 
American history. The cost of binding in a substantial form 
the copies of LESLIE’s WEEKLY is very small, and the book 
when bound makes a volume of great value to its possessor, 
and of constantly increasing value in the book-market. From 
the selfish as well as the sentimental standpoint, our readers 
should carefully preserve every copy of LESLIE£’s WEEKLY. 
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\ FINE tribute has just been paid by his classmates at 
lege to Dr. John Blair Gibbs, who was killed June 





Rutgers ¢ 


12th, at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, during the San 
Juan campaign. They 
have placed a memorial 


tablet in the chapel of the 

llege, with appropriate 
exercises. Dr. Gibbs was 
a member of the class of 
1878 Professor R. W. 
Prentiss, amember of the 
faculty and a graduate of 
1878, made the presenta 
tion to the college In 
an eloquent address he 
sketched the career of 
Dr. Gibbs, and said that 


the memorial wouldstand 





as a testimony that Rut 
gers College, by its train 
ing, instruction, and in 


fluence, ‘* inculeates that 


DR. JOHN BLAIR GIBBS 

s)irit which prepares a 

man to live for his country and his fellow-men, and, if need be, 
to die for it.” 

The first woman lawyer to practice at the Bar in Louisiana 
made her début in New Orleans recently, and won her case 
She was originally ad 
mitted to the Bar of 


Kentucky at Paducah, 


ly this year, and her 


eu! 
name is Miss Rose C, 
Falls. She is the daugh 
ter of ex-Judge I. W 

Falls, at one time a Re 
publican of prominence 

Miss Falls was employed 
on the New Orleans 
De/ta during the lottery 
fight, and afterward en 
tered the office of Col 
onel Wickliffe, the for 
mer editor of the Delta, 
as his stenographer, and 


| 





studied law under him 
She is an artist as well 
as a newspaper writer, 


MISS ROSE C. FALLS. 


and was admitted to the 
Bar last June with every promise of success 

W. IE. Stanley, the Republican Governor-elect of Kansas 
is the senior member of a firm of attorneys which does the larg- 
est law business in Wi- 
chita. He has probably 
ried more cases before 
a jury than any other 
lawyer in Kansas. He 
is the superintendent of 
the largest Sunday 
school in the State, and 
has held this place for 
twenty-five years in the 
same Sunday-school and 
church. He can talk 
crops with the populists, 





and is a persuasive and 
. ready campaigner. Le 


does not drink, smoke, 


MR. W. E. STANLEY. 


chew, or swear, is an 
ardent sportsman, and an enthusiastic fisherman, He was born 
near Danville, Knox County, Ohio, worked on a farm, attended 
publie school at Patterson, and went to the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity for two years. He studied law in Ohio, was admitted 
to the Bar in 1868, and moved to Jefferson County, Kansas, in 
1868. He taught school, was elected county attorney in 1870, 
and moved to Wichita in 1872, where he has lived ever since. 
=-Miss Attalie Claire, a recent addition to the forces of 
the vaudeville stage in New York City, made her profes- 
sional début with the 
American Opera Com- 
pany when Emma Juch 
was prima-donna of that 
organization. At the 
termination of this en- 
gazgement she sang a 
season with the Patti 
Operatic Concert Com- 
pany during their tour 
of Mexico and the Pa 
cific coast. Upon her 
return to New York she 
joined the English Opera 
Company at the Grand 
Opera House, which was 
then under the manage- 
ment of J. W. Mor- 
rissey. So great was her 
popularity with west- 
side audiences that she 
remained with the company for three seasons. Shortly after- 
ward Miss Claire went to London and replaced Miss Agnes 
Huntington, as leading woman of the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
She was the original Captain Therese in the opera of that name, 
and also created in London the réle of Maid Marian in ‘** Robin 
Hood.” After two seasons in London Miss Claire returned to 
America under contract to sing with the Lillian Russell Opera 


MISS ATTALIE CLAIRE. 
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Her withdrawal from that or 





Company. ranization, caused by 
‘ Battle of Roses,” was 


followed by her marriage to Dr. Alfred A. Kayne 


a dispute which became known as the 
The prima 
donna retired from the stage for three years, and returned to 
London to sing Gretchen in Franco Leoni’s romantic opera 
Rip Van Winkle,” presented at Her Majesty’s Theatre by the 
tenor Redmont. At the termination of this engagement Miss 
Claire returned to America and sang leading réles with one of 
the Castle Square Opera companies, 
=QOne of the brilliant pianists of New York City, and, in 
many respects, a remarkable musician, with a genius for the 
true and artistic in 
terpretation of 
music, is Miss Ethel 
Inman. She is sim- 
ple and self - pos 
sessed on the stage 
and at the piano is 
genius personified 
Her touch is mag 
netic, and there is 
something in her 
playing that at once 
rivets the attention 
of the hearer, for it 
is unmistakably ar 
tistic. When only 
six years old Miss 
Inman began to 
play the piano, and 
in childhood stud 
ied under the tute 
lage of a professor 
of the famous Leip 
sic conservatory 
MISS ETGEL INMAN, She was precocious 
and her advancement was so rapid that at sixteen she was abl 
to play some of the most difficult compositions 
=All who knew Elizabeth, the Empress of Austria, whose 
life was recently ended in so terrible a manner, agree in testify 
ing that in education, in 
tellectual refinement, and 
independence of thought 
and judgment, she alto 
gether surpassed the la- 
dies who were conspicu- 
ous at her court. Es- 
pecially was she distin 
guished for her love of 
horses. Ten years ago 
she was regarded as the 
best horsewoman in all 
Austria. In Ireland, 
where “rough riding” 
has been a passion with 
the aristocracy for gen- 
erations, the 





Empress 
was the most admired of 
all lady riders. No wall 
or fence was too high for her, and no ditch too wide. She was 
equally fearless and graceful. Her passion led her to surmount 
all difficulties and to acquire all the arts of circus-riding. She 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


had a private circus in the imperial carriage house in Vienna. 
This was a small round building 


with a ring, and seats for a 
few spectators. There, under tuition of experts, the Empress 
learned to jump on a horse when it was running full speed, to 
When physicians forbade her to 
indulge in horse-riding the Empress became a mountain-climber, 
and her love of adventure in this direction induced her to ascend 
every accessible height in Europe. 

=Mrs. Conine is one of the representative women of Col 
She is president for a second term of the North Side 
Woman’s Club, an 


vault, and to ride standing. 


orado. 


organization of over 
200 members, and 
she represents Ara 
pahoe County in the 
lower branch of the 
Legislature. She is 
a Republican, but 
saysthat her mission 
in life, if she has 
one, is to preach the 
gospel of non-parti- 
san, non -sectarian 
union of forces for 
the purpose of de- 
veloping the higher 
life of the individ- 
tal, tne city, and the 
State. ‘I believe,” 


says Mrs. Conine, ‘‘that the worst evils which have ever be- 





MRS, CONINE. 


fallen our nation have come about through a blind and unrea- 
sonable adherence to party creed.” When the suffrage was 
waged in Colorado Mrs. Conine took no part, being engrossed 
with other matters, yet she was always an advocate of equal 
suffrage. A desire very near Mrs. Conine’s heart is to establish 
an institution which shall provide protection for homeless girls 
and women, and be a refuge for those who have served a term 
in either a prison or a reformatory. Mrs. Conine is prominent 
in every work of.reform in Denver. 
Mr. Edwin L. Godkin, editor of the New York Evening 
‘ost, is much seen on the streets of New York, as in good 
weather he is a great walker. Mr. Godkin is getting along in 
years, but he is still hale and hearty and moves with a vigor 
that is not much different from twenty years ago, though un- 
questionably in his progression his feet are now carried wider 
apart than they used to be. E it there has been another pe- 
culiarity recently about Mr. Godkin’s walks. As he walks he 
talks to himself, and he talks out loud, too. Recently he was 
seen bowling along lower Fifth Avenue—that is, Fifth Avenue 
below Twenty-third Street—and he was talking to himself in a 
tone almost audible to passers-by ; and what was more, he gestic- 
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ulated as he talked. He threw his arms out, he beat his left 
palm with his right fist, and then he brought both arms down 
vith the palms out, as though he had reached the climax and 
the conclusion of a very 
divertin 


pessimistic oration. It was all very 
g, and there were some, not knowing the great editor, 
who turned and stared at him as he strode along. But Mr. 


Godkin takes other exercise than walking. He rides a bicycle, 
a bicycle built for two. His usual companion in these rides, 
which apparently he enjoys very much, is a lady \n irrever- 
ent cynic, seeing Mr."Godkin look so cheerful under the influ- 
ence of this stimulating exercise, said, ‘‘ What fun it would be 
to see Carl Schurz on the other seat !” 

Our minister to Sweden, Hon. William Widgery Thomas, 


of Portland, Maine, is regarded as one of the most popular 

\mericans that the ad- 

ministration has sent 

abroad t represent us. 
Mr. Thomas is frequent- 
ly honored with an audi- 
ence with King Oscar, 
speaks the language of 
the country with flu- 
ency, and withal is a 
trained diplomat, hav- 
ing been employed in the 





State Department since 
early manhood. It is 
saying nothing against 
Mr. Thomas, however, to 
observe that a large part 
of his recent diplomatic 
MRS. WILLIAM WIDGERY THOMAS success is due to his 
charming young wife, a 
Swedish woman of noble birth and bigh attainments. She was 
Miss Dagmar Elizabeth Tornebladh, daughter of Ragnar Tor- 
nebladh, knight and nobleman, and manager of th national 
bank of Sweden, before she was wooed and won by the Amer- 
ican representative at the court of King Oscar Mr. Thomas 
was serving his first term as minister to Sweden in 1889 when 
- 1 


he met charming Miss nebladh She is fair-haired, hand 


some, and slight, a conversationist of rare ability, and a social 
favorite at Stockholm. During her stay in America, the past 
few years, Mrs. Thomas bas become thoroughly Americanized. 

Sergeant Eugene Pardee Cady, of the First New York 
Volunteers, now stationed at Honolulu, was detailed as color 
sergeant from San 
Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, and had the 
honor of carrying 
the stars and stripes 
of the first regi- 
ment to garrison 
our new posses- 
sions, the Hawaiian 
Islands. The ac- 
companying  illus- 
tration shows Ser- 
geant Cady as a 
drummer-boy of the 
Tenth Battalion of 
New York, the 
company in which 
he c mmenced his 
military career. 
The First New 
York Volunteers 
has the credit of be- 
ing one of the finest 
organizations belonging to the Empire State. 





SERGEANT EUGENE PARDEE CADY. 
Colonel Thomas 
Barber, the commanaer, is a West-Pointer and a man of large 
wealth. In the ranks are a number of professional men, includ- 
ing eighty-six lawyers and seventy-five doctors, with a liberal 
supply of civil engineers and electricians. An important and 
distinguished member of the regiment is a sun bear, the mascot, 


presented by Corporal Ashton Potter. | 


Barracks, officers’ quar- 
ters, residences for the forty-three officers, and a hospital are to 
be erected in Honolulu at a cost of about a quarter of a million 
dollars, 

When Robert J. Thompson, the secretary of the Lafay- 
ette Memorial Comuwission, was a school-boy he was an ardent 
admirer of Victor Hu- 
go’s **Les Miserables,” 
and on a visit to Paris 
went to the convent of 
the Petit Picus, which is 
so vividly described in 
that splendid work. On 
the grounds of the con- 
vent is a small cemetery, 
and here he found, to his 
surprise, the apparently 
forgotten grave of his 
boyhood ideal in history 
—Lafayette. His body 
and that of his wife lay 
among those of 1,500 
victims of the guillotine 
buried there indiscrim- 
inately. Before leaving 
the cemetery the idea of a monument to the memory of Lafay- 
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MR. ROBERT J. THOMPSON. 


ette occurred to the school-boy Thompson, and he immediately 
put down his plan in writing in a register that was kept for 
visitors. Now, after an interval of twenty years, Mr. Thomp- 
son has taken advantage of the opportunity offered by the Paris 
exposition in 1900 to carry out the idea. The monument will 
be unveiled in Paris on July 4th, 1900, which will be United 
States day at the exposition, and Mr. Thompson proposes that 
it shall be erected from voluntary contributions from the young 
people of this country. \ppeals will be made through the 
Funds should be forwarded to the treas- 
urer of the commission, Hon. Charles G. Dawes, Comptroller of 
the Currency, Washington, D. C., with the envelope inscribed 
** Memorial Fund.” 


schools and colleges. 
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NO. 4, SATISFACTION—‘‘ WHO SAYS I CAN’T SHOOT ?” 


LUCK OF THE UNLUCKY SPORTSMAN. 
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IN spite of the fact that St. Mark’s was a mission chapel ina 
poor district, there was a certain element of the world of fash- 
ion that hung about the place This was chiefly due to its 
foundress and principal supporter, who was the wife of the 
millionaire stock-broker, Oliver Austin. 

Mrs. Austin seemed, to many, a strange mixture, for while 
she figured conspicuously in social life, and was considered 
worldly, cold, and even haughty in her manner, she was, on the 
other hand, remarkably liberal to the poor, and had not only 
built St. Mark’s, but had also endowed it with a perpetual fund 
for the class of people who were usually characterized as ‘ the 
undeserving poor.” In the rear of the church some rooms had 
been fitted up as a sort of shelter for the destitute, and here any 
homeless and friendless being was always sure of some assist- 
ance, and no questions were asked. 

There were those who doubted the benefit of Mrs. Austin’s 
charity, and even the rector of the chapel bad remonstrated 
with her on its too-broad system of benevolence, but without 
effect. She insisted that her little shelter should, in any case 
whatever, be open to those whosought iton the ground of home 
lessness or poverty. Fortunately the Reverend George Spencer 
was of the athletic Christian type, and as he had his bachelor 
rooms next door to the shelter, he was able to come to the help 
of the matron in any emergency, and, so far, Mrs. Austin’s plan 
had been, to his certain knowledge, productive of much good 
and little harm. 

The tramp class seemed especially to appeal to Mrs. Austin’s 
interest, and Mr. Spencer had a perpetual fund on hand to help 
these men who, either through their faults or their misfortunes, 
had come to misery and want. 

Mrs. Austin herself always attended the services of St. 
Mark’s, though she held a pew and paid her dues at a fashion- 
able up-town church. Her husband never went to church, but 
he interfered little with his wife in any way. He had made a 
great fortune on the stock-market by methods which had some 
times been questioned, but which did not stand in his way in 
society, or at his clubs. He was considered a shrewd, hard busi- 
ness man, and the general impression was that he had married 
for beauty, while his wife had married for money, and that 
when the novelty had worn off, on both sides, there was very 
little congeniality between the pair. Indeed, those who knew 
Oliver Austin well laughed at the idea of his having any heart, 
and the same might have been said of bis wife, perhaps, but for 
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TRAMP’S CHRISTMAS. 


By JULIA LIAGRUDER. 


her ardent interest in this mission work and her still more in- 
tense absorption in her only child. 

The latter was a very beautiful little boy named Cyril, who 
was possessed of a charming soprano voice, and who was one of 
the choristers at St. Mark’s. The rector was high church and 
devoted to music, and Mrs. Austin agreed with him on both 
these points. She had been delighted to furnish St. Mark’s with 
a fine organ, and to pay a man to play it well. The inmates of 
the shelter were warmly encouraged to come to the church serv- 
ices, and Mrs. Austin had often expressed the belief that the 
music might draw them. 

She disliked the part of Lady Bountiful, and when she came, 
as often happened, to go through the house and see the poor 
wretches who were temporarily housed and sheltered there, she 
tried not to let it be known that she was the benefactress, and 
she seemed, moreover, to have an unconquerable shyness about 
speaking to these men, although she would scan the faces of 
each one as she went through. 

Fortunately, the Rev. Mr. Spencer was a practical and effi- 
cient disburser of her charities, and it was mainly due to his 
supervision that the St. Mark’s Shelter did not sink to the basis 
of a mere encouragement to idleness. 

Christmas was always celebrated with great enthusiasm at St. 
Mark’s and at the shelter. All day long a free repast was fur- 
nished for the destitute and homeless, preference being given to 
the men, by Mrs. Austin’s express desire. But the great occa- 
sion was on Christmas evening. 

On this particular Christmas evening the weather was bit- 
terly cold, and the ground covered with ice and snow. These 
facts, however, only made the warm friendliness of the brightly- 
lighted shelter, and the cheerful serenity of the richly decorated 
church, more inviting. 

At the hour for evening service the little chapel was well 
filled with a congregation composed chiefly of tramps whose 
memories of the temporary shelter and the kind assistance 
which they had received at this place in the past had drawn 
many of them from afar to keep Christmas ‘in the city. 

When Mrs. Austin got out of her luxurious carriage and, 
wrapped in her costly furs, walked up the aisle with her beauti- 
ful boy at her side, it would have been hard to say whether the 
hearts of all these outcast men, or the heart of this rich and 
beautiful woman, were stirred most deeply, at the sight of one 
another. Those who knew her quickly whispered her identity 


to those who did not, and every eye was turned toward her and 
her son. 

At the door of the pew the child left her, making his way to 
the vestry-room to put on his chorister’s vestments. 

Slight, fair-skinned, golden-haired, exquisitely dressed, and 
with the unmistakable stamp of breeding and distinction, the 
child seemed to those poor tramps and beggars like a being from 
another world. Some of them perhaps observed the look with 
which the eyes of his mother followed him—a look of adoration 
scarcely less than that with which, as she.sank upon her knees, 
she raised her eyes to the altar 

One man there was in that throng of wretched, ragged, 
poverty-stricken humanity who certainly lost nothing of what 
was passing in the pew where Mrs. Austin knelt. The candles 
from the altar threw a radiant lustre over her drooping head, 
and the evergreens, holly, and mistletoe which wrapped the 
pillars beside her seemed a sort of shrine about her bowed 
figure. That brilliant altar, glowing with lights and flowers, 
and that lovely woman-form between them and it, wholly ab- 
sorbed the gazes of the rough and uncouth men in the pews be 
hind, so that no one was looking at this particular tramp, whose 
eyes so hungrily devoured every line of that woman’s figure and 
every expression of her face. 

She had risen now, but the man sat still and gazed and gazed. 
He was pale, emaciated, ragged, and looked as poor as any of 
the lot, yet he was, in some strange way, different from his 
neighbors. He was cleaner, perhaps, but that was not all. 
There was a something in his eyes. 

These eyes, large, brilliant, clear, and set in deep hollows 
under a broad, white brow, had a certain stamp of superiority 
in them, despite the ragged beard, the unkempt hair, the 
wretched clothing on his bent and wasted form. It was from 
these eyes alone that a close observer would have seen that the 
man was younger than he looked, and of a different sort from 
those about him, though he lived and dressed as they did, and 
was, like them, a pensioner on the bounty of the lady who had 
founded the shelter for tramps upon which he had stumbled this 
Christmas Day. By means of her charity he had feasted richly 
to-day, and, under tk» roof which she had provided, he had 
bathed and «.ept and rested decently for the first night in 
months and years. And when he had been invited to come 
to tue Christmas celebration this evening he had agreed, not 
for love of God or man, but because he had caught a strain of 
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A GOOD NIGHT'S REST. 


“There is a“comfortable feeling” that comes after 
a bath with Ivory Soap, which is conducive to 
a good night’s rest. 





IVORY SOAP is pure, cleansing 
and refreshing, and leaves the tenderest skin 
with a delicious sense of restful comfort. 
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the beautiful organ earl n the day, and it had compelled him 
hither For tl poor tram] legraded ti ugh evil habits, hu 
miliated and disgraced until he had be« e callous and cold as 
stone, bad ul tw reat passions in | lif ind one of them 
had been mu 

He had forgotten about it now, however He had quite lost 
ight of tl iuse that had | ight him to 1 ial a place 
for bim as a Christian churcl His mind was full of other 
thoughts tbat made h bl 1 beat hot in his temples, and 
that almost suffocated him, as | it and gazed upon the beau 
tiful face and the richly-dressed figure Oliver Austin’s wife, 
the mother of Oliver Austin’s child ! 

W hile | ized, bewilde 1, t I t him were wondering 
vl} el did t begir Wi rs W yoin iround 
wi | ntly 1 hed his ea 

As he took in the sense of the l ly rose from his plac« 
and left the church Noone noticed him particularly as he went 
iround to the back door of the vestry, and, like a man walking 
in a dream, made his way to the rgan, where it stood behind 
the choir stall 

Here a whispered conference was going on as to who should 
attempt to take the place of the organist, who had slipped on the 
ice outside the chur and sprained or dislocated his arm No 
one noticed the entrance of the gaunt and hollow-eyed tramp 
until he said, half-breathlessly: 

‘*T can play Let me.’ 

A timid and protesting boy was just seating himself at the 


organ, where an open sheet of music was placed, but the tramp 
brushed him aside, as if he did not see him, and taking his 
place, sat down before the beautiful instrument and struck the 
keys. 

A great swell of sweet, melodious sound poured over thesilent 


church until the remotest corner seemed to vibrate with it. 
lhey let him play for some minutes, as if they were under some 
spell, but presently the choir-leader tou hed him, and pointing 
to the open sheet, said, urgently: 

for the processional. 


‘* The choristers are waiting Can you 


play that 

Then be remembered. Looking up into the man’s face, he 
seemed to thank him witha sort of humble bow which seemed to 
promise that he would do all he was told, if they would let him 
play 

But that prelude—that unwritten anthem that he had played, 
without a note or a suggestion from any source other than his 


W hat did it mean ? 
One being in that church, among the many who asked this 


own heart—what was it ? 


question, answered it from the deeps of her own heart. She 
knew what it was, for she had heard it from these very hands 
before She knew what it meant, for she, herself, had inspired 
it in days so long gone by 

She did not need to look forward to the organ. She dared 


not trust herself to do so, This mission, this shelter, this church 
itself, this organ, had all been prepared for one purpose—the 
vague hope that such a work might reach one poor wanderer on 
the face of the earth, whose downward path she felt herself re 
sponsible for, whose degeneration and despair she believed to be 
the result of her own unfaithfulness. Money and position had 
tempted her to break her word to him, and to swear that false 
oath which had been his doom—that lie which declared that she 
did not love him. 

Ah, the years since then had been bitter ones! If he only 
knew how wretched had proved the exchange that she had 
made of love for money! It had been a draught of sorrow to 
the dregs, the one sweet drop in the cup being her darling boy. 

The service had proceeded without any consciousness on her 
part of what was taking place, 
ingly sweet note floated through the air, and she quivered to 
the sound of her child’s voice. 


but now a delicate, high, pierc- 


It was like the song of an angel, and that thrilling, low ac 
companiment sounded to her like the harps of heaven. 
the soprano part in a Christmas carol. 


It was 
The singer, and the 
player, too, made a passionate appeal to her. Dared she look at 
them ? 

Holding tight to the pew in front of her, that she might not 
swerve in her place, she turned her eyes toward the choir. 

There stood Cyril, in his pure white gown, with his beautiful 
face upturned and his childish lips parted, while that delicious 
melody flowed through the church. And there, behind Cyril, 
sat the pale, gaunt tramp, his fingers gently pressing out those 
low, sweet notes, and his face turned full toward her. 

Their eyes met. 

She sank back in her seat and covered her face with her 
hands. 

But Cyril still sang on, and still the organ followed him. 

After that, the service, all that happened, was a dream. She 
had just consciousness enough of the necessity for self-control 
to sit still in her place and give no sign. 

At last there came a pause in the service which recalled her 
to herself. The rector announced that the Christmas-tree would 
now be lighted, and in a few minutes the presents on it would 
be distributed. 

The next moment the curtain between the choir and the 
church was drawn, for the purpose of lighting and arranging 
the tree, which was in a recess near the organ 

Cyril had taken a great interest in this tree, and was to have 
the pleasure, eagerly claimed in advance, of lighting it. Mean- 
time, the congregation kept their seats and waited. 

Then, through the silence, suddenly there stole an organ-note. 
The prelude heard at the opening of the service was repeated, 
and as variations on that theme there followed a surge of melo- 
dious sound, ever sweeter, stronger, fuller, greater, until the 
woman to whose heart it was directed was almost swooning 
with the power of its spell. She heard, saw, felt, thought noth- 
ing but that music. So lost to all else was she that a certain 
stir and excitement behind the drawn curtain failed to attract 
her attention until she heard a scream. 

It was the voice of her child, in agony and terror. The next 
instant she saw flames behind the curtain, and there rose the 
ery of “ Fire !” ringing out now, in place of the music, which 
was still. 

How she got there, how long it took her to stumble down 
that aisle and to that awful spot, she never knew. When she 
reached the place the burning tree had tilted over, and her boy, 
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with his smouldering vestments stripped from him, was being 


thrust forth from under it by a pair of gaunt hands—which she 


knew ! 
She gave a shriek. Why did they not pull the tree away ? 
Why did he not throw it off and save himself ? 

Perhaps the smoke bad stifled him ; perhaps he had received 
a blow on the head! No one could ever tell how it had hap 
pened, exeept that the hands which had rescued Cyril wers 
those of the tramp who had been at the organ, and who, when 
the tree was finally removed and the fire extinguished, was dis 
covered to be dying 

Then Mrs 


thority, in this place, or to assert herself in any way, came out 


Austin, who was always so unwilling to take au 


in a new light 
With flashing eyes and a voice ringing with authority, she 
sent them all away. The minister only was told to remain 
within call, but even him she shut the door upon, as she took her 
place beside the dying man 
He had been moved to the vestry-room and laid upon the 
lounge 
When the people had been ordered out and these two were 
left alone she went and kneeled beside him. 
‘ Carl,” she said, gently, bending to watch his faint breath 
ing, ‘‘do you know me ?” 
‘* Margaret !” he answered, feebly 
‘*Can you understand me? I have something to tell you 
Do you hear my voice ?” 
His breath was very feeble, but he smiled between two gasps 
a smile of perfect consciousness and comprehension, 
“Carl,” she said, breathlessly, ‘‘I told you what was false. 


I did love you, oh, I did love you! And now you are going to 


die! You have saved my child’s life, yet I can do nothing—— 

She broke off, her voice choking and her eyes suffused. 

He made an effort to speak, but could not. Then, while his 
eyes seemed to drink of hers, he turned his face toward her with 
a motion of the shut lips, which she understood. 

Stooping, she kissed him, receiving, as she did so, his last 
breath. 
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An American Woman in Spain. 

THE First LADY FROM THE UNITED STATES TO VISIT SPAIN 
AFTER THE CLOSE OF HOSTILITIES—SHE CREATES A 
SENSATION ON THE STREETS, IN THE THEATRES AND 
Cares, BuT Is TREATED WITH GREAT POLITENESS—AN 
INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


MADRID, SPAIN, October 15th, 1898.—When I left New York 
in September, and expressed my determination to go into Spain, 
there were many head-shakings as to the safety and advisabil 
ity of my so doing. i was told that being, probably, the first 
American woman to enter that country since the war, and par 
ticularly as I should be traveling alone, the Spaniards might 
make my trip very unpleasant, if not dangerous. On the 
steamer I was regaled by former travelers in Spain with stories 
of the subtly insulting ways of the Spanish men. The captain 
and passengers insisted on telling me of my folly, not to say in- 
sanity, in making the trip when the feeling in Spain was so 
bitter against Americans. Andso the stories of horrors accu 
mulated, until by the time I reached Gibraltar I felt I must see 


good 


Spain. My one protection was to be a courier, and by 
fortune I was able to engage Benunez, known as ‘‘ The Prince 
of Couriers,” and a gentleman of the highest honor and intelli- 
gence 

Before going to Cadiz I went to Tangier. The steamer we 
took was a fine yacht which was used during the late war as a 
scout, looking for American vessels off Gibralter Straits, and 
her captain was a typical Spaniard. He spoke not a word of 
English. age with the steamship label, ‘‘ From 
New York,” but politely iavited me to remain on ‘the bridge, 


He saw my bs 





and then arranged a seat for me in a corner sheltered from the 
wind, and when his breakfast was served up there he asked 
me by signs if I would join him. I promptly accepted, which 
seemed to please him very much, and we had a right jolly meal 
When, at the end of the 
journey, I was pasting down the label which the porter had but 


together, conversing in pantomime. 


half put on my valise, and was getting my fingers all sticky, a 
middle-class Spaniard on board stepped up with grave polite- 
ness and proceeded to put it down carefully, and then he courte- 
ously offered his clean handkerchief for me to cleanse my fingers 
on. Another Spaniard, sitting near with his wife, took some 
chocolate bars from a fresh package, offered me some, and in- 
sisted upon my taking more than I wished ; then he and she 
finished the remainder. They knew I was an American. 

I was the only woman to disembark. By the hour of the 
table d’héte our arrival seemed to havespread like wildfire—you 
see, I was the first foreign woman, either English or American, 
who had appeared there for many months. Men and women 
came to the doors and windows of the restaurant and looked at 
me, then went through the corridor, and on their return looked 
again. In the evening we went out to see the sights, strolling 
through the brilliant, thronged streets of the business portion of 
the town, for in Spain the evening is the time for shopping. 
Ladies turned and walked behind us. We stopped for coffee at 
a very nice café, where there were many refined-looking, well- 
dressed women. It was entirely open to the street. Isatina 
corner, with my back to the street, hoping to thus escape no- 
tice, but in a few moments the windows were full of interested 
faces—all waiting, so Benunez said, to see ‘‘ el sefiorita Amer- 
icano,” 

A little later Benunez took me to a theatre to see a Spanish 
We got seats in the pit 
But as soon 


play and a representative audience. 
rather than in a box, so as not to be conspicuous. 
as the house began to fill up, people began to turn and level 
Once I heard distinctly, 
These fashionables were the aristocracy 


their glasses at the *‘ Americano.’ 
‘* Yonk-ee” (Yankee). 
of Cadiz, men and women of the world, who travel and whose 
eyes are trained to discriminate between nationalities, and ap- 
parently they knew me at once for an American. There were 
no sneers, no shrugging of shoulders, nothing at all expressing 
displeasure toward me. 

The days passed very pleasantly. Once Benunez said : “‘ You 
think the Spanish all so kind and nice, and it is so safe to travel 
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here How gooa it would be for them and their country if you 
wrote to your friends in America about it, and perhaps, as you 


are the first American here and a lady all alone, they would put 
something in the papers about how well you have been re 
ceived.” If this was Benunez’s opinion, I'd better confess 
rhereupon | said that I intended to send a letter on the subject 
to the leading illustrated paper in New York, LESLIz’s WEEKLY 

‘Same in America as London News in England, isn’t it 7’ he 
said, delightedly ‘* That go all over the United States—it will 
be the best, the very best thing that could happen for Spanish 
business that you let American people know that you come here 
and everybody make for you so much pleasure.” 

In a fine pottery I admired the products, but said to the pro 
prietor, who was most polite, that I was simply looking, and was 
nota purchaser. Itold him that in America we were greatly in 
terested in his art. When I was taking leave he presented me, 
bowing low, with a little piece 1 had fancied, and asked me to 
but de 
, through Benunez, to accept it 


accept it as a souvenir of my visit I said, ‘‘ Gracias,” 
murred, whereupon he asked me 
as a token of good will from a Spaniard to an American 

At Madrid it was the same story of courteous treatment 
Everywhere there was much interest in the American lady 
In Granada, at the hotel 
Washington Irving, I met an English gentleman and his wife 


traveling alone in their country 

ho had just arrived from London. A grandee of Granada, a 
member of one of the oldest families and owning one of the finest 
estates and residences in all Spain, asked them to dine with him. 
Hearing from them there was an American lady at the hotel, 
traveling alone for pleasure, accompanied only by a courier, he 
sent me, through them, an invitation to come with them. Need 
less to say, Miss Columbia accepted such an honor and compli- 
ment from the Spanish don. 

Such a beautiful place as was his! Imagine upon the top of 
a high rock, rising several hundred feet sheer from the valley, a 
magnificent house surrounded by vast terraces, dropping one 
below the other, sun-lit, flower-bestrewn, dotted with fountains, 
artificial lakes, and hedges of pomegranates thick with crimson 
fruit. The town of Gra 
nada lay in an immense valley below, the masses of the Sierra 
Nevadas circling it on all sides. 


From the house the view was vast. 


The neighboring hills were 
crowned with the picturesque ruins of the Alhambra. The house 
was rich with priceless old gobelin tapestries and antique Span 
At table, the late 
unpleasantness between the nations was freely alluded to, and 


ish and French furniture and articles de luae 


there were some jokes at my expense, but no feeling was shown. 
We all might have been disinterested parties. 

A day or two afterward I was so fortunate as to be on the 
train conveying a large party of soldiers just mustered out after 
services in Cuba. The porter at the station told them: ‘‘ There 
is an American lady,” and how they stared and gathered in 


groups and eyed me! And when they reached their home sta- 
tion and got off, in twos and threes, how the waiting crowd of 
relatives and friends rushed at them! One old man took up his 


son and carried him bodily in his arms. Another tried to carry 


two sons. Then some one else pointed to me, looking from the 
car window, andsaid: ‘* Una sefiiorita Americano,” and I smiled 
In Seville we saw 
in a public square a sailor just returned from Cuba, surrounded 
by a crowd of listeners He said the 
how when sailors on the burning 
ships had leaped into the water the American sailors prevented 


and waved my hand as the train passed on. 


I sent Benunez to listen. 
man was telling about the war 


the Cubans on shore from shooting them down ; how a soldier 
had told him that at San Juan hill fight, when the two forces 
were only a few feet apart, some of the Americans had thrown 
bread into the ranks of the hungry Spaniards. 

‘* Everybody’s down on the government and the politicians, 
and glad America has relieved us,” I was told by a Spaniard 
who knows the people. 
to hear them exclaim : 


He said that it was no uncommon thing 
‘*Would to God the Americans would 
!” **Our husbands, children, and grand- 
children,” wy informant continued, ‘‘ have been sent to Cuba 
for generations back. There they have suffered, starved, died, 
or their health has been ruined for life. 


come and conquer Spain 


They have never been 
paid; they have not been able to send us any money to support 
us, and often they have never returned. If parents reared 
sons, there was always the saddening thought that at their ma- 
jority they would probably have to go to detested Cuba. During 
the war, those at home knew what their loved ones—the Span- 
iards have a strong family affection—were suffering there, and 
all for what? Because they were forced to fight to put dollars 
into the pockets of a few rich political leaders. The Americans 
have put a stop to much of our hardships. We look forward to 
rearing our young men and keeping them with us in health. 
The people look upon the Americans now as their deliverers. 
They are grateful to your nation.” 

I met at Granada an American whose opinion as to the 
attitude of the Spanish toward Americans is more valuable 
than that of any tourist or politician. He is Mr. George Mel- 
ville Boynton, of New York, who started from San Francisco in 
August, 1897, to walk around the world in five years on a wager 
of $50,000, to be given to charity. Having traveled around the 
world eight times previously for pleasure, he rashly asserted his 
belief that it was possible for one to start in a paper suit and 
never spend a cent in money for clothes, food, and lodging, but 
to depend entirely for everything upon the hospitality of those 
he met. He was dared to make an experiment, and the chal- 
At every place the authorities stamp his 
After ‘‘ hobnobbing” with the best people 
in the cities of Spain and traveling over all the mountain passes 
and plains, he declares his faith in the kindly nature of the 
Spaniards, and thinks they are misjudged as to character. 

He crossed the frontier of Spain soon after the news of the 
terrible defeat of the Spaniards by the Americans, on July 4th, 
had spread over the country. He is known and heralded every- 
where as the ‘‘ Walking Yankee,” but no one has had anything 
but a pleasant reception for him. He is now going to spend 
another two weeks walking through Spain with the stars and 
stripes worn across his breast as a scarf, and has asked me, as 
an American, to make it for him. 
in Spain have been a surprise to ourselves 


lenge was accepted. 


journal du voyage. 


His experience and my own 
It shows that the 
Spanish people are not much affected by the disaster of the gov- 
ernment, and that personally they are not nearly so black as 
they have been painted, L. L, C, 
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MUSTERED OUT. 


A PATRIOT OF THE WAR OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION TRUDGING HOMEWARD IN THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY. 
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MOTHER'S PIE—HE LIKES IT. 
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WASHING DISHES. THE DINNER-TABLE. 


CHRISTMAS DIVERSIONS OF CASIP-LIFE IN OUR ARMY. 








SOLDIERS 


HEROISM OF A BLACK COLOR-BEARER AN EY 
TELLS O THRILLING EXPERIENC! 
HAVING praised our w eaders sufficient in s 7 
m than sufficiently, ‘ H sol let S honor t 
son f the humble! s, wi f ht obscur but did f 
things nevertheles 
There was Sergeant Bert ! ul f tl ( ulry 
who might have boasted his meed of sses, too, had he been a 
white mat At any rate he rescued the colors of a whiter 
ment from unseemly trampling and bore them safely throug! 
the bullets to the top of San Juan bill Now, every one k 
that the standard of a troop is guarded like a ma vn sou ! 
should be, and how it came that this Third Ca ry banner was 
lying on the ground that day is something that may never be 
rightly known. Some white man had left it there, many white 


men had let it stay there, but Berry, a black man, saw it flutt 
ing in shame and paused in his running long enough to catch 
it up and lift it high overhead beside his own banner—for he 
was a color-bearer of the Tenth 

Then, with two flags flying above him and two heavy staves 
to bear, this powerful negro (he is literally a giant in strength 
and stature) charged the heights while white men and black 
men cheered him as they pressed behind. Who shall say what 
temporary demoralization there may have been in this troop of 
the Third at that critical moment, or what fresh courage may 
have been fired in them by that black man’s act! They say 
Berry yelled like a demon as he rushed against the Spaniards, 
and I, for one, am willing to believe that his battle-cry brought 
fighting energy to his own side as well as terror to the enemy. 

After the fight one of the officers of the Third Cavalry sought 
Berry out and asked him to give back the trophy fairly won by 
him, and his to keep, according to the usages of war. And the 
big negro handed back the banner with a smile and light word 
He had saved the colors and rallied the troop, but it didn’t mat 
ter much. They could have the flag if they wanted it 


There are some hundreds of little things like this that we 





MAJOR WILLIAM DUFFIELD BELL, SURGEON OF SEVENTY- 
FIRST NEW YORK. 


might as well bear in mind, we white men, the next time we 
start out to decry the negro ! 


x" 
* ae 


Going about Roosevelt Hospital, one afternoon, I came upon 
a fever patient in Ward 3 
New York, one of four soldiers who buried gallant Colonel 
Wikoff, on the evening of July 3d, there before Santiago. 


Private Moore, of the Seventy-first 


“some time after 
the flag of truce had gohe up, and I had been detailed with some 
others to go down the hill in search of blanket-rolls and haver- 
sacks. You know the boys had thrown them all away before 
the charge and needed them now. Well, we came to aclump of 
trees, under which some soldiers were gathered, and I saw that 
they had a body there, lying by a shallow grave. The grave 
wasn’t over two feet deep. 

‘*Going nearer, I saw that it was Colonel Wikoff ; could 
recognize him quite easily, for somehow his face had not 


‘It was Sunday afternoon,” said Moore, 


changed, as was generally the case. He was dressed in his 
ordinary uniform, just as he fell, and his blouse and blue shirt 
were open, showing the first-aid bandages that had been put 
over the wound in his breast. He was resting on half of a shelter- 
tent, and we caught this by the four corners and lowered him 
jnto the grave. Then we threw the canvas-flaps over his body, 
shoveled in the earth, and stood there with bared heads while 
a chaplain read the burial-service. 
in all. 

** Then somebody brought an eight-inch Spanish shell that had 
been fired from the famous gun ‘ Whistling Dick,’ and this we 
placed at the head of the grave. 
wooden board on which was written with a pencil, * Colonel 
Wikoff, Twenty-second Infantry, U.S. A.’ There was nothing 
else. Of course, since then, the body has been brought back to 
America and given a grand funeral, but I doubt if any of the 
city mourners have felt more real sorrow than that little croup 
of soldiers felt as they laid their colonel to rest on the field of 
battle.” 


It took about ten minutes 


At the foot we set up a small 


* 


x" * 

Passing to lighter things, Moore related an amusing experi- 
ence of himself and a comrade named Al Giersberg, in trying to 
have a good meal one day during the trying period when fight- 
ing was over and hunger held sway. Somehow these two had 
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i I t from t st D. C. I ment, some dozen soldiers 
wl were literally star wi had put 1 food in t 
n ths for n I nd these strangers grouped tl 
selves around with wistful eyes fixed on the hash which Moore 


and Giersberg had set between them. 
‘ Well,” said Moore, when he had reached this part of his 


story, ‘‘ what do you suppose we did It was a case of you are 
starved and I’m only half starved, so you get the hash. I hope 
those District boys enjoyed it—they seemed to. I know Aland I 
hardly tasmell. We didn’t kick specially, but it was funny, 
wasn’t it, our tramping ’way off into the woods to get a fair 


show at the hash and tumbling right into a pack of wolves ¢ 


ey had been wolves they couldn’t have been hungrier.” 


Most thrillin s the story of Major William Duffield Bell, 

n of the Seventy-first R nent, and a man in the right 
place, I should say. I found Major Bell with his battle-field 
thes on and was able to get a photograph of him (herewith 


presented), sitting on one of the heavy ramparts at the armory. 
Then I had a talk with him about what he saw in Cuba, and 
what befell the hospital corps 

I started,” said Major Bell 
me, H. E. Stafford and James Stafford—not related, by the 


way—and with twenty hospital-corps men and three stewards, 


‘with two surgeons to assist 


Antz, Busby, and Stephenson. Then [ had men from the drum 
corps to assist in carrying back the wounded. Now, sir, itisa 
marvelous fact that, although those men were going back and 
forth, up and down that San Juan hill, right in the thick of the 
buliets, hour after hour, there was not a single one of them 
killed or wounded. 
because they could see them better for the red crosses on their 


And the Spaniards fired at our men specially 
sleeves. It does look as if sofme special providence watched 
over us 

‘* There are six men of those under me whom I recommended 
as deserving medals of honor for conspicuous gallantry in per- 
formance of their duty under fire. These men are Privates 
Lucas, Levy, Guillen, Gillespie, and Stewards Antz and Busby. 
If these lads were in the British army, and had done what they 
did at Santiago, each one of them would have the Victoria 
Cross on his breast to-day. Let me also mention Sergeant Ben- 
jamin Morrison, of the drum corps. ‘These men carried the 
wounded all day and all night, through hell’s own fire; they 
went without food and drink, they sprang forward at a word 
ready to do anything or go anywhere, and if they don’t deserve 
And yet I re- 
gret to say that, although my recommendation was put in on the 


commendation from Congress then nobody does. 


7th of July, no information regarding it has been received up to 
date, and this is the 3d of November.” 
* * 
The major went on to describe the fight of July 1st as he saw 
it in his work among the wounded and dying. 

We advanced behind E Company, which formed the rear 
guard, and, almost without warning, found ourselves under fire 
as a volley came from the woods. This was our first taste of ac 
tion, and as the men began to drop we pushed forward with the 
litters, two men toeach. The two men I was with picked up a 
wounded soldier shot in the knee, and were just starting back 
with him when one of them named Waters, he was in thedrum 
corps, was struck with a piece of shell in the hip and went down. 
In a moment anotber man of the drum crops had replaced him 
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SERGEANT BERRY, OF THE TENTH CAVALRY, WHO SAVED THE 
COLORS OF A TROOP OF THE THIRD CAVALRY. 


I got any hurt. 


The others about thought this quite a mira 
cle, and came running up thinking to find us dead. All these 
details I remember with the utmost distinctness. 

A little later, while we were crossing the San Juan River, 
with bullets striking all about us, I felt that I was going to be 
killed and could picture my body washed down the river and 
never recovered. I did not mind so much the idea of dying as 
the thought that I should be numbered among the missing, and 
I scrambled forward quickly toward the other bank. 

‘** Tt was on this opposite bank that we set up our relief head- 
quarters, and from here my men went back and forth over the 
battle-field, up the hill, some mounted, some on foot, doing the 
deeds of valor and mercy that I have mentioned above. They 
brought back wounded men from all regiments, black and 
white, infantry, cavalry, artillery. The horses did great serv- 
ice, for they carried back 
wounded men who could not 
have walked, and saved the 
strength of my hospital work 
ers. It’s a wonder, too, that 
none of these horses was hit, 
although, as a matter of fact, 
horses were safer than men on 
that hill, because most of the 
balls came low and went under 
their bodies.” 

‘“*What sort of grit did the 
wounded men show ?” I asked 

‘The very finest,” answered 
the major; ‘‘there was no 
whimpering, scarcely any com 
Many of the boys 
would ask me to tell them 


plaining. 


whether they were going to dic, 
and I would say yes or no as 
And if | 
said yes they showed that they 
were ready ; they acted like men 
And here’s a thing I saw some 


the case might be. 


of them do when they learned 
that they must die —that is 
reach into their biouses for pen 
cil and paper and write down 
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address. Then they would ask to have this paper pinned fast on 
their shirt, so that somebody might know who they were when 
it was over. I saw one boy pull out an envelope with his name 
on it—it was written in a woman’s hand—and with his own 
weak fingers pinit fast to his blouse. That’s the way those lads 
died.” 

. * 

I asked the major about the character of the wounds made 
by the Mauser bullet 

‘*In some re sper ts.” he said, “‘the Mauser bullet showed 
itself most merciful. Except at short range it made a clean 
small hole, with very little tearing of the tissues or splintering 
of bones It frequently happe ned that men shot through the 
body felt very little inconvenience for some time after and were 
able to walk a mile or two to the rear, or even to go on fighting. 
Men walked into the hospital-station shot through the bowels, 
shot through the stomach, shot through the lungs, and many 
of them recovered. We have had men recover who were shot 
through the liver or the kidneys, and that was something un 
heard of before this war {nd it was remarkable to see how 
the arteries would recede from before a Mauser bullet and avoid 
rupture. There were many cases where I could put my finger 
into a wound and feel the artery pulsating, and yet there was 
no puncture 

‘‘ There was a cavalryman in the rough riders’ fight—I have 
this on the authority of another doctor—who was shot through 
the heart in the charge, but did not know it. 

‘¢¢T’'m afraid I’m hurt, lieutenant,’ he called out, putting his 
hand over his breast 

*** Go back to the rear,’ said the officer 

‘¢*¢ Not while I’ve got any breath in me to fight,’ answered 
the soldier. And it seems an established fact that this man 
continued in the charge for nearly five hundred yards before he 
dropped to the ground dead.” 

‘* What was the effect of the Mauser bullet at short range ?” 

‘“‘ It was terrible, for at short range the Mauser bullet ex- 
plodes, there is no question about this. I do not mean that it 
explodes like gunpowder by a chemical change, but it explodes 
physically, just as a grindstone may fly into pieces. You see, 
during its early flight the bullet, which is shaped like a long 
bean, wobbles as a top does from side to side. Later on it takes 
a steady horizontal position and then makes a clean wound, but 
if it enters a body while wobbling it ‘mushrooms’ out, if I 
may so express it, and the projecting fragments work frightful 
havoc in bone or tissue. Isaw a man in Company C, Sergeant 
Immen, who was struck in the head early in the fight. He was 
right on the firing-line and must have got a bullet before it had 
taken its steady poise of flight. At any rate the wound in his 
skull looked as if it had been smashed with a hammer, and he 
died a few hours later.” 

Major Bell comes of good fighting stock ; his father belonged 
to the Loyal Legion, he has two brothers in the army and one 
in the navy, and he is a member of various patriotic societies, 
that of the War of 1812, of the American Revolution, of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and of the Colonial Wars. 
But what he is proudest of just now, I fancy, is his own record 
and that of the boys who were with him down at San Juan. 

x * x 

In the fun and bustle at the Seventy-first armory during the 
days of mustering out, one of the pleasant features was the 
singing of two musical mascots, the pride of E company. 
From time to time above the tramp of feet and the hum of talk 
would sound two sweet voices in popular songs of the street: 
‘‘ Break the News to Mother,” ‘‘ Get Yer Money’s Worth,” etc. 
It was Ward and Heavey, a pair of street urchins, who sang and 
danced their way through the whole Santiago business, sang 
and danced on battle-field and on transport decks, sang and 
danced in the face of fever and starvation. I liked these boys, 
the *‘ singing kids,” and men of Company E would have made it 
very warm, I fancy, for whoever laid rough hand on them. 

(To be continued.) 


The Life-saving Service. 


Tue Cuter INSPECTOR AND His EXCELLENT RECORD— 
How He Cut A VESSEL IN Two. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES A. ABBEY, of the revenue-cutter service, 
has been appointed chief inspector of the life-saving service, 
with headquarters at 24 
State Street, New York. 
From 1889 to 1895 he filled 
the same position with 


-- 


credit. He has just com- 
pleted theregulation tour 
of three years afloat, 
having commanded the 
auxiliary cruisers Wood- 
bury and Gresham, of 
the patrol fleet, off the 
coast of Cuba. To him 
was intrusted the task of 
bringing the latter vessel 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
the seaboard, that she 





might be of service in 
Southern waters. The 
L vessel was much too long 

to pass through the short 
CAPTAIN CHARLES 4. ABEBY. locks of the canals, and he 
conceived the tea of cuttime the boat in two and by the aid of 
pontoons floating her to tile-water in sections. The hazardous 
attempt succeeded, the several parts reaching Montreal, where 
the iron hull was again riveted together, and the Gresham once 
more became.a ship in every way seaworthy for her first voyage 
on salt water. Since the war she has been attached to the New 
York station, having replaced the cutter U. S. Grant, now in 
Alaskan waters. Captain Abbey is one of the senior officers of 
his grade, and is still on the active list. He has been on duty 
continually for thirty-four years. He has spent seventeen win- 
ters in cruising actively along the coast, from Hatteras to the 
Bay of Fundy, for the relief of distressed seamen. He has never 
been incapacitated for duty, or on waiting orders, and has en- 
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other organizations, exclu- 
sively of the unmarried, were 
formed in the South. Some 
of these girls had never known 
before a higher ambition than 
to be ** the belle of the season.” 
This past summer they have 
deserted the fashionable re- 
sorts and become acquainted 
with grief, want, suffering, 
and now have their reward 
in showers of blessings and a 
happy heart. 

Here in Atlanta has been 
a double opportunity for good 
work, for, beside the aid nec- 
essary to troops in the field 
and several camps near us, 
the large government hospital 








THE VESSEL THAT CAPTAIN ABBEY CUT 


joyed few leaves of absence. He is the originator of several 
devices adopted by the life-saving bureau, among them the 
well-known Abbey life-saving belt and the Abbey boat-launch 
ing car. He is a native of New York, and was appointed a 
lieutenant from that State in 1864. 


Private Blair, of the Regulars. 


Ir was Private Blair, of the regular before dread El Caney, 


Who felt with every throb of his wound the life-tide ebb away 

And as he dwelt in a fevered dream on the home his l l 
years, 

He heard near by the moan and sigh of two of the volu 

He raised him up and gazed at them, and likely lads they 

But when he bade them pluck up heart he found they could not 
stir. 

Then a bullet plowed the sodden loam, and his fearless face grew 
dark, 

For he saw through the blur a sharpshooter who made the twain 
his mark 


And his strength leaped into his limbs again, and his fading eye 
burned bright ; 

And he gripped his gun with a steady hand and glanced along 
the sight ; 

Then another voice in that choir of fire outspake with a deadly 
stress, 

And in the trench at El Caney there lurked a Spaniard less. 


But still the moans of the volunteers went up through the murky 
air, 

And there kindled the light of a noble thought in the brain of 
Private Blair. 

The flask at his side, he had drained it dry in the blistering scorch 
and shine, 

So, unappalled, he crept and crawled in the face of the firing-line 

The whirring bullets sped o’erhead, and the great shelis burst 
with a roar, 

And the shrapnel tore the ground around like the tusks of the 
grisly boar. 

But on he went with his high intent, till he covered the space 
between, 

And came to the place where the Spaniard lay and clutched his 
full canteen. 

Then he wriggled back o’er the bloody track, while death drummed 
loud in his ears, 

And pressed the draught he would fain have quaffed to the lips 
of the volunteers. 

Drink !"* cried he; *“‘ don’t think of me, for I’m only a regular 

While you have homes in the mother-land where your waiting 


loved ones are.** 

Then his soul was sped to the peace of the dead. All praise to 
the men who dare, 

And honor be from sea to sea to the deed of Private Blair ! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Woman’s Work in the War. 


THE PATHETIC RECITAL OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE ATLANTA 
(GEORGIA) RELIKF ASSOCIATION, THE First RELIEF 
ORGANIZATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Now that the smoke of battle of the Spanish-American war 
has cleared away one can, with undimmed vision, look at the 
results. As president of the Atlanta Relief Association, the 
first organization in the Southern States for the relief of soldiers 
in this war, my point of view has been a broad one. To our 
mothers and fathers this conflict was no new experience. At 
its first declaration many of them only shook their heads, with 
the feeling words, ‘‘ I hoped I would never see another war !” 
But the youth of the land have learned a new lesson. Review 
ing the troops gathered at Tampa, I was impressed with the few 
gray hairs in the ranks. 

Not only has El Caney been stormed, Santiago and the Phil 
ippines subdued, but latent moral and social forces, strong as 
the invisible wind, have shown themselves, marking a new era 
in character-building, and friendly relationships between all 
sections of our country. Mrs. W. B. Lowe, president of the 
Woman’s Federation of Clubs of America, and an honorary 
member of the Atlanta Relief Association, speaking in behalf 
of that association at the home-coming of the Georgia troops, 
said: ‘It is right that young ladies should dress well, talk well, 
dance well, but it is more important that they should do serious 
work well. We are all human beings, and as such should each 
do our share in the world’s great movements.” The Atlanta 
Relief Association is composed of about seventy-five society 
girls—a few chosen married ladies being honorary members. 

These girls have sometimes done the usual charity work in 
churches and public institutions, but never before have they 
been called upon to rally all their reserve force and aid in a 
nation’s relief. Quickly catching their patriotic spirit, several 


IN TWO 


in our midst, at Fort Me- 
Pherson, has been given much 
attention by the girls of the 
Atlanta Relief Association. 
How many interesting and 
touching incidents have oc- 
curred during our visits to 
those ‘‘ wards of the white 
washed halls where the dead 
How much heart these soldiers have, rough 
though some of them may be. I did not find one who was not 
susceptible to woman’s kindness, or who did not have soul for glory 
enough to appreciate the flowers left at his bedside. An officer 
writing to me from Chickamauga said : Of 


"” 


and dying lay! 


ourse it is pro- 
verbially easy to criticise, but I believe if trained female nurses 
had been in the beginning employed in the general and division 
hospitals a great deal of the just criticism now directed against 
the management of the army would have been unnecessary. 
\ field hospital at best is a grewsome place, but the sympathetic 
voice and touch of a tender woman would have saved many a 
life and brightened many sick cots.” He was a member of the 
Thirty-second Michigan, who, on one of my rounds in the hos- 
pital-tents, lay endeavoring to fan away the flies with a coarse, 
dirty towel. As he closed his eyes from exhaustion a sweet- 
faced, sympathetic girl lightly dropped a clean handkerchief 
dampened with bay-rum over the sufferer’s face. Removing 
it and looking up surprised at the strange benefactor, his chin 
quivered, his eyes swam with tears, until, in husky tones, he 
managed to say, ‘* There is nothing in the world like a good 
woman |!” 

Then I showed him a photograph of a general court-martial 
camp near Tampa, Florida, composed of officers of the Second 
Georgia, Third Ohio, Fifth Ohio, and Thirty-second Michigan. 
Recognizing the familiar face of one of his officers sitting in the 
group, his face brightened, and in a cheerful voice he spoke 
out: ‘* Why, here is Lieutenant-Colonel Voss, of the Thirty- 
second Michigan, and I'll tell you he is just as pretty standing 
up as he is sitting down. And here is Colonel Kennan, of the 
Fifth Ohio, too, boys !” At this every man from Michigan and 
Ohio in the tent called out, ‘‘ Let me see, let me see !” with all 
the strength of their weak voices. Then one by one those poor, 
homesick fellows took that bit of cardboard and gazed silently 
at itas I passed down the line, until I came to a cot where the 
mosquito-net had dropped close over the man’s face, and I won- 
dered that he did not lift it, when my eyes met the nurse’s, and 
I understood. 

On the small table at his side lay a letter addressed to Sam 
Stockwell, Company M, Thirty-second Michigan. It was his 
last letter from home, no doubt all that he had that was sacred 
and comforting in his dying hour. I went away thinking if 
only ‘‘ the home-folks” knew what a comfort were their letters, 
how encouraging to these poor fellows who had gone out full of 
enthusiasm, unaccustomed to the hardships of war, discouraged 
and disappointed with the management of the War Depart- 
ment, they would have written frequently and lovingiy. The 
fact that a man is brave enough to face the cannon’s mouth 
does not prove that he can stand being ‘‘ forgotten.” 

Surely the men and women who have been luxuriating at 
home these past few months, carping on the “‘ unrighteousness” 
of this war, and excusing their indifference to the suffering of 
our soldiers under the plea that “‘ it was the business of the gov- 
ernment to look after them,” must feel an occasional secret dis- 
gust for themselves. If not—if, when the troops came home, 
many of them wan and tired, with numbers missing, these 
lookers-on could stand unmoved in their presence, feeling no 
thrill of patriotism as the notes of ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner” 
floated with those colors in the breeze, I can but feelingly repeat 
to them those well-known lines : 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own, my native land !" 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentrated all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


ELLa M. PowEin 


Everybody’s Book. 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘* How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes: “I 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” 
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ast the Vicksburg Batteries. 





chances of darkest 
; introduced themselves and asked permission t 
pany the expedition as passengers, stating that they were en 
» Grant’s headquarters. This request was reluctantly 
granted by Ward. 
the triple-hulled craft began the voyage down the river 


enemy’s guns while 
lines were cast off and 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM 


boats attempting the when too late to return, it was learned that few precautions for 


crew had been taken. There was no boat by 


hazardous enterprise had escape 
tions were changed to such which they might escape if it became necessary ft 
as almost invited destruct unwieldy structures, and only two water-buckets 
even when aided by the strong current of the Mississippi River, 


lan seven miles per hour, 
Infantry, and the 


I h General Grant's headqu 
tug-boat securely lashed between Until one o'clock in the morning the expedition floated sile 
the tempest of shot and shell from the miles of batteries which 
lined the shore of the riv 
would reach Grant’s army in about eight hours, while as many 


er round about Vicksburg, the supplies Mississippi shore, exploding high in the air, as a signal that 


venturesome Yankees were approaching. Ten minutes later the 
days would be required to sen was seen, and a shell struck 


hazardous characte! In another moment it was as if the air was filled with 


onditions as already stated, precluded the de- , for much practice on 
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the time thus occupied it was as if the boats were passing through 
i solid sheet of flame and iron Then a shell struck the little 


tug near the engine-room, tearing away a portion of the smoke 
stack, and sending up great showers of splinters as it exploded 
rhe pass neers literally ceased breathing to !isten for the pufling 
f the engine, which would tell that the machinery had not 


] 


been disabled, and when that could be heard amid the hellish 
din, even the bravest among them whispered words of thanks 
Friving 

The expedition was now below the town; if it floated ten 
minutes longer the seemingly impossible task would have been 
performed, Those who had been timorous became courageous 
for it was reasonable to suppose that, having passed the most 
dangerous points, the passage was an accomplished fact. Sud 
denly, high above the roaring of the heavy guns, was heard a 
crash, then a terrific report like unto the explosion of a maga 
zine, and barges and tug rocked and reeled as if shaken by an 
earthquake, while the air was filled with steam, smoke, cinders 
and fragments of nearly every description. Mingled with this 
din of destruction was a blood-curdling scream, the death-cry 
of the pilot. In describing the affair, Captain Ward says : 

It was to me as if I was being crushed beneath a heavy 
weight ; then came a sickening sensation of mingled dizziness 
and weariness, and I fell iasensibl How long I remained in 
that condition cannot be told. I heard faintly, asif from afar 
off, the booming of heavy guns and the explosion of shells ; 
then came to my ears the hum of voices, until 1 heard my own 
name spoken ; but it seemed to be no concern of mine. Then I 
realized that I was in the water, but being raised to a sitting 
posture, while a friendly voice inquired if I was badly burt I 
succeeded in gaining my feet, and appeared to be standing on 
something solid, although in the water, and in time came to 
understand that the tug bad sunk as far as the hawsers attached 
to the barges would permit, bringing her deck a few inches 
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beneath the surface of the water. A comrade lifted me to the 
top of the hay-bales on one of the barges, and I had a confused 
idea that something serious had happened, although I could not 
have told whatit was. From the shore came the shrill yells so 
familiar to every man who has been at the front; I had heard 
them many times before, but never when they sounded so ex 
ultant as now, while it was as if the guns were being served 
with redoubled vigor. A shot passed so near my face that I 
felt the windage, and was brought so nearly to my senses that I 
understood the cargo was on fire. Not able to realize the full 
extent of the mischief, I ordered a soldier to extinguish it. Not- 
withstanding the hail of shot, shell, and even bullets, every- 
where around us, the man actually laughed as he pointed fore 
and aft, where the flames were raging fiercely in every direc- 
tion, save at the extreme bow of each barge, where all hands 
were huddled, | among them 

The shell that struck the tug had done fearful execution. It 
had killed the pilot, engineer, and fireman ; burst the boiler, 
and, passing down into the furnace, had exploded there, throw 
ing great massesof glowing coals upon both barges. The dry 
hay flamed up like tinder, and it was but a burning wreck 
which floated helplessly in front of the enemy’s guns, which 
were still belching forth fire and iron until the air resounded 
with the screaming and whistling of the missiles. Realizing 
that the first thing to be done, if possible, was to check the 
deadly fire, | gave a soldier my handkerchief, ordering him to 
wave it in token of surrender. Once this was seen by the enemy 
the guns were silenced. Then it was that I looked toward the 
other barge, where the newspaper men had taken refuge, and I 
saw Richardson in the act of embarking upon a bale of hay. 
He had just leaped upon it when a shot from a battery farther 
down the river, the commander of which had not yet under- 
stood that we were helpless, struck it, and Richardson disap 
weared amid a sheetof foam. I believed that he had been killed, 
jut in a moment he came to the surface and called out for his 
comrades to throw overboard another bale of hay, upon which 
he drifted away. It is not often, in a single quarter of an hour, 
that men see death in as many forms as confronted those com- 
prising that ill-fated expedition—by shot and shell, scalding, 
burning, and drowning. It was terrible, but less exciting than 
one might suppose. The memory of it after all chese years have 
elapsed is more impressive than the experience. The fire had 
gained such headway that it became necessary for all hands to 
take to the water upon anything that would float, and the dis- 
abled were embarked upon bales of hay, with the able-bodied 
alongside to guide, if possible, the novel craft to the Louisiana 
shore, some ten miles below, where our forces were stationed 
We had no more than abandoned the blazing wreck when boats 
put out from the Mississippi shore, and as they approached I 
asked that the wounded be rescued first, which request was at 
once complied with. After this had been done one of the boats 
was pulled alongside the bale of hay on which I had taken pas- 
sage, and a soldier, his musket leveled, called upon me to sur- 
render. Bruised and scalded though I was, the comical side of 
the matter appealed to me at once, and I laughed heartily, as- 
suring my captor, as soon as it was possible to speak, that he 
need not be afraid I would offer any resistance. 

The prisoners were taken on shore, and then it was learned 
that ten were missing, four scalded fatally, two wounded, and the 
remainder injured slightly. The disabled were taken to the hos- 
pital and the others to the city jail ; but, after an interview on 
the following day with the commander of the post, General 
Bowen, quarters were provided in the second story of the county 
court-house. The prisoners were soon sent on to Richmond, the 
three war correspondents among them, where they remained 
until exchanged ; but as to their adventures after having been 
-saptured, that is, as Private Mulvaney would say, another story. 
On the medal awarded the leader of the expedition is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

‘*The Congress to Captain William H. Ward, Forty-seventh 
Ohio Volunteers, for gallantry at Vicksburg, Mississippi, May 
3d, 1863.” JAMES OTIS. 


Be Careful How You Sit. 


A Doctor Says THAT APPENDICITIS May BE CAUSED BY 
SITTING CROSS-LEGGED— WHAT PHYSICIANS THINK 
ABOUT THE THEORY AND THE DISEASE ITSELF. 


RECENTLY, an eminent physician gave utterance to the opin- 
ion that appendicitis is more common in this country than in 
others because of the Yankee custom that men have—and men 
are more frequently sufferers from the disease than women—of 
habitually sitting with one leg thrown over the other. This 
habit, the physician was quoted as saying, restricts the action 
of the digestive apparatus, and especially of the lower intestine, 
and causes stagnation of the contents and the stretching of the 
opening of the vermiform appendix, making it possible for ob- 
structions to reach the latter, and thus giving rise to appendi- 
citis. There is no other disease, if we may judge from the 
attention given to it by current publications, in which the gen- 
eral public takes so much interest as in this one, which is com- 
paratively new to medical practice. Probably much of the 
popular interest is due to the fact that only within a few years 
what may be called the literature of appendicitis has reached 
the reading community. Desirous of learning what, if any, 
support the theory mentioned had among American medical 
authorities, LESLIE’s WEEKLY had a representative call upon 
Dr. Cyrus Edson for his views. Dr. Edson spoke as follows : 

To answer your question one must go into the causes of ap- 
pendicitis. The theory that it is sometimes produced from the 
common habit of sitting with the legs crossed doubtless grew 
out of the belief that sitting in this manuer may tend to open 
the cecum. This is the lower end of the large intestine at the 
,0int where the small intestine joins it, and it is the part of the 
intestine from which the vermiform appendix springs or grows 
The large intestine always contains a certain er of gas, 
accumulating from the decomposition of food products, A 
agp oP therefore, on this intestine, occasioned, as it could be, 

»y sitting cross-legged, would compress the gas and tend to 
force it along with material substance into the appendix. How 
far this would operate to produce appendicitis it is difficult to 
determine. I am not prepared to deny that it may be the cause 
of the disease in some instances. But we know that in a ma- 
jority cf cases the actual cause is a rheumatic or a rheumatoid 
gouty condition of the patient's system. I believe that there is 
very commonly sufficient irritation and foreign matter in the 
appendix of the average individual to cause the disease if the 
condition of the system be favorable to its development, and I 
would go so far as to say that I believe that the appendix might 
contain a large amount of irritating material without inducing 
the disease, provided the system be normal and healthy. The 
true cause of the apparent increase of appendicitis is that im- 
proved methods of diagnosis and greater diagnostic skill enable 
physicians to recognize the trouble more readily. There is not, 
as is commonly supposed, an enormous increase in the number 
of sufferers, but more cases are correctly diagnosed than in for- 
mer times. What frequently passed in other days for inflamma- 
tion of the bowels is now credited to its true cause—intlamma- 
tion of the appendix. That the disease has increased to some 
extent is doubtless true, and one reason for this is that rheu- 
matic affections are more prevalent. These are multiplied nat- 
urally by our luxurious modes of living. We eat too rich food 
and too much of it. Our systems cannot throw off the effete 
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products of what we eat with sufficient rapidity, and, conse- 
quently, matter is retained in the system which should have 
been cast out. Unhealthy tissue is formed, and the cell changes, 
or metabolism, which are constantly occurring throughout the 
organism, are affected in an abnormal manner. I believe that 
the tendency of the present day is toward increased exercise 
and out-door life. Golf and the bicycle will soon be found to 
effect a decrease in the number of cases of rheumatism and ap- 
endicitis. The falling off may not be evident immediately, 
ut it will certainly come if the popularity of out-door sports 
and exercises continues to gain. 


What Dr. Edson says is emphasized by the well-known fact 
that appendicitis is a disease of the rich and indolent, and is*not 
so prevalent among the poor and industrious, 


The Bell’s [lessage. 


My lady, my love, when the Christmas bells 
Ring through the air, through the still, cold air, 
Say to your own dear heart, * He tells 
His love, his longing, his voiceless prayer 
Oh, say to the bells, *‘ Ring sweet, ring clear ; 
He tells me he loves me, I hear! I hear !” 
My lady, my love, or anear, afar, 
When your light foot passes, my heart is there 
Though the night be dark, if but one sweet star 
Shine through the mist. oh, the night is fair ! 
Set thus a Christmas star for me, 
To lead and guide me to heaven and thee! 


My lady, my love, or afar or near, 
When the bells are chiming, ah, listen well! 
They are chiming for you, and you only, dear, 
What I dare but hope, what I dare not tell 
Love, will you listen, or loud, or low, 
And say to your heart, “I know! I know!" 
M. 8S. Briposgs. 


A Question of the Hour. 


QUITE as important a question as any that concerns our 
national policy or our State legislation—as important because 
of its relations to the very corner-stone of the entire fabric of 
our government—is that question which propounds itself more 
and more often as our civilization progresses: ‘‘ What is the 
obvious duty of every man, as a citizen, as a father, as a man, 
to the home and locality in which he lives ?” 

Approaching the subject from the plain, practical, common- 
sense standpoint, one meets at once with a fundamental fact 
that in itself should be a final and affirmative answer. It lies 
in the fact that every man is bound, by all that he holds sacred 
and honorable, to make the best of his own life and its opportu- 
nities. By ‘‘ life” is implied that connection which exists not 
only between man and his own flesh and blood, but also be- 
tween him and the world of mankind by which he is surround- 
ed, and these environments no man can ignore with impunity. 
It is indeed a grand thing to live, but, like all privileges, it car- 
ries its own responsibilities, and he proves himself less than a 
man who from any consideration is found shirking that plain 
duty which is manifest to him every day that he lives. 

His fellow-men can never set a high value on that individual 
who shirks the duties of citizenship merely because he is not 
ambitious to make his mark in public life, but even such an one 
is better thought of than one who, supinely and selfishly, neg- 
lects to do what lies within his power to protect the future of 
his kith and kin. If it be held shameful to neglect a duty 
which some other may fulfill, what must be said and thought 
of him who neglects the duty which is his alone—the first duty, 
one may say, of every man ? 

That so great a number of successful and far-seeing business 
men have put into practice the advice which bids one lay by a 
provision against the ‘‘rainy day” is in itself a strong reason 
why others should ‘‘ go and do likewise.” The influence of the 
course followed by such men cannot be otherwise than encour- 
aging and helpful to ti ce others who stand hesitating in the 
way, inquiring for ‘‘ the best investments.” The very fact that 
there is no shrinkage upon a life-insurance policy should prove 
the determining factor in leading all men of affairs to decide in 
its favor. 

It has been well said that ‘‘life insurance is the world’s 
financial democracy, uniting all classes under a protecting and 
ameliorating power, greater and better than any other the 
world has hitherto known.” It is but a natural corollary to 
this truth that it cannot fail to produce, in the minds of those 
who have taken its advantages to themselves, a freedom from 
that inordinate anxiety which has become all too common in 
these days of intense living. 

No thoughtful and observing man can consider this subject 
and reach any conclusion other than that it is the part of wis- 
dom as well as duty to insure his life. If he then would buy the 
best insurance let him make his contract with the Mutual Life 
of New York, the company which has not rested content with 
being the oldest and largest, but has pressed ever on to the 
place it holds to-day—the place of ‘‘ the Best company.” 


Financial—Hints for Investors. 


WHEN the sales of shares in the stock exchange aggregate 
600,000 shares a day, as they have on more than one occasion 
recently, it is an indication that the public is in the Street, and 
that somebody is supplying the public with stocks. Whenever 
sales reach such a bigh figure it is time to be extremely careful, 
both in buying and selling, and I advise my readers, therefore, 
to watch most closely the nature of their investments, and if 
they have bought on a margin, to see that their margins are 
high enough to stand any sudden turn in the tide. A market 
like this is a good one for speculators who look for a quick turn, 
but not so good a one for an investor who proposes to get in at a 
low level and hold for a high price. 


“ Y.C.,” Hartford, Connecticut : Will make inquiry and advise you 
regarding parties spoken of 

“H..’’ Topeka: I would hold my Atchison Adjustment fours for a 
larger profit. Ninety will be a good price. 

*E. F. W.,” New York: Are yousure you have properly given me 
the name of the bond? I find no transactions in it during the past 
week. 

** Doctor,” San Francisco: I would prefer the Union Pacific to the 
Northern Pacific. There are evidences that the latter is being disposed 
of by insiders. 

‘“P. J.,” Philadelphia : It would not be surprising if the dividends on 
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the Delaware and Hudson should be reduced, but I see no reason why it 
cannot continue to pay a fair return 

“ R.,” Tucson, Arizona: (1) The Baltimore and Ohio stock will net 
you a profitif you willholdit. It may decline in a declining market, 
yut I have reason to believe that it is entitled to an advance. (2) St. 
Louis and San Francisco first and second preferred ought both to sell 

higher eventually 

*L..”” Denver, Colorado: Southern Railway preferred, Denver and 
Rio Grande preferred, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, Consolidated Ice com- 
mon, Federal Steel common, National Biscuit common, Pacific Mail, 
Texas Pacific, and Union Pacific common are among the low priced 
shares that will rise if the market maiptaine ite etrength 

“ H.,”’ Louisville, Kentucky: C. and O. four and one-halfs are well 
thought of, though, at this writing, they have not become very active 
I might say the same of Fort Worth and Denver 4-6’s. If held, 1 think 
they will yield a profit, but I think much better of the new issues of 
the reorganized bs and O., and would change my holdings into the 
last-mentioned, if it can be done with a profit 

*Young Student,*’ Hartford, Connecticut, writes that he is inter- 
ested in speculation, and wishes to know what he should read, to un- 
derstand the subject. I advise you, first of all, to read ** Jasper’s " 
column and everything in the daily papers referring to stock opera- 
tions and stock operators. In your public library, no doubt, you will 
find Henry Clews's book on life in Wall Street, which may interest and 
possibly instruct you 

“G.,."" Denver, Colorado: It is true that a committee of the stock- 
holders is contesting the proposed plan of reorganization of the Union 
Pacific, Denver and Gulf Railroad. Charges are made against the reor 
ganization committee, but I cannot pase upon these Among other alle 
gations is one that the public was deceived as to the committee's inten 
tions concerning the common stock. becsuse it was understood that it 
would not be assessed, while, in reality, its value was almost wiped out 
by the oppressive assessment that was levied. I would advise you to 
consult with E. Ellery Anderson, of New York, who represents the pro- 
testing stockholders 

**R.,”’ Danville, Pennsylvania: (1) United States threes of 1898 will 
sell higher if the money market continues as easy asit nowis. But the 
general expectation is that the rate of interest will increase. The rise 
in the premium on the bonds will depend upon the cheapness of 
money. (2) Many savings banks pay four per cent. interest. If 1 had 
a profit in the threes and could deposit my money in a first-class sav- 
ings bank at four per cent., I should certainly do so. A good invest- 
ment netting five per cent. would be the American Telegraph and 
Cable Company's stock, which sold a year ago for about ninety, and 
~s sells at ninety-six, and pays one and one-quarter per cent. quar- 
terly. 

‘*B.,"° Omaha, Nebraska: The sudden rise in Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg and Gulf bonds and stock is due to the report that the epterpris- 
ing president of the road, Mr. A. E. Stilwell, has secured an option on 
a controlling interest in the stock of the Chicago and Alton Railroad. 
and that he proposes to exchange Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf 
bonds for Alton stock, at the rate of par for the former and 190 for 
the latter. The Alton Railroad is.a dividend-earner, and would be a 
valuable adjunct to the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf. Moreover, 
the scheme of consolidation could be so financed as to give both prop 
erties greater inherent value, although the stock of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg and Gulf is a good ways off from earning dividends. The 
consolidation, however, may give the bonds greater stability. 

“O. L.,”’ Brooklyn: The so-called daily report, in my judgment, is 
not worth the fee that is charged, because you can obtain precisely 
the same sort of information without expense from any reliable broker 
with whom you deal and whose office you may visit from day to day. 
The information is largely speculative, and I cannot see how Boston 
parties can pretend to know what is going on in Wall Street, New 
York, any better than an observant man who lives in Brooklyn. The 
alleged separation of the supply and the demand in Wall Street is 
largely fictitious. Everybody knows that large operators have a way 
of successfully concealing their operations. If they could not do this 
they could not operate successfully. I agree with you that a man can 
do just as well by making his own purchases on such a basis as you 
suggest. If I were a speculator or an investor I would much prefer to 
trust my own observation than that of a stranger in Boston or any 
other place. 

**P..’’ Seneca Falls : (1) Metropolitan stock is quoted, at this writ- 
ing, at 180 (although it pays only five per cent.), because of the expecta- 
tion of a greatly increased value in the future. and the genera! belief that 
it will be the parent company which will eventually operate all the local 
traction svstems of the greater New York. Of course adverse legislation 
or the building of an underground railroad would affect its value But I 
have reason to believe that it will sell higher and have constantly advised 
my readers, from the time it sold at nearly par, to purchase it, (2) 
Westinghouse Air Brake is doing an enormous business and is firmly 
held. (3) People’s Gas, with the new privilege given to its stockhold- 
ers, is worth the price at which it is selling. The rise in Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit has been affected by reports regarding the overloading of the 
Brooklyn Bridge and by the fear of adverse legislation. Both these 
stocks are generally believed to be booked for a further rise. (4) Three 
per-cent. Governments will sell higher, unless the money-market tight- 
ens. But the present price is a good one, andif I had a profit and could 
invest my money at a better rate of interest I certainly should take it 

JASPER. 


Life-insurance Questions. 


IN connection with what I have said regarding assessment 
associations, it may be interesting to read the opinion of a com- 
petent authority—that of Insurance Superintendent Matthews, 
of the State of Obio. In his annual report he says that, while it 
is not his business to compare the relative merits of the assess- 
ment and the old-line systems of insurance, he ‘‘ cannot fail to 
take heed of the actual unfortunate experience of many assess- 
ment companies that have promised their patrons more than 
they could perform, and more, in my judgment, than the law 
permitted, and the great number of people that have suffered 
and are suffering from their mistaken faith in such promises.” 
Every competent authority that has discussed the life insurance 
business publicly has taken precisely the same view held by 
Superintendent Matthews. 


** Medinah,” Chicago: All the four companies you mention have an 
excellent record, and I think my preference wouid be in the order in 
which you have named them It is hard to make a preference. None of 
these does as good a business as the Mutual Life, the New York Life, or 
the Equitable, of New York City. 

‘*J.,". Oswego: I have given my opinion of the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
of Philadelphia, on several occasions. This company is included in the 
report of the superintendent of insurance for New York with the assese- 
ment companies. It is doing a large business, but my preference would 
be one of the three great New York companies, or, in fact, for any of 
the best of the old-line organizations. 

“$8. L. C.,"° Holyoke, Massachusetts: The Security Mutual Life, of 
Binghamton, is an asse-sment association which last year reported 
an income of over $526,000; payments to members, about $179,000 ; 
commissions and fees to agents, over $185,000 ; and total expenses of 
management, the large figure of $275,000. Its losses and claiu s un- 
paid at the close of 1896 were over $64,000. I believe that, like all 
other assessment associations, the time will come when, with the in- 
crease of its death-rate, it will be obliged to increase its assessments. 
My own preference would be for insurance in one of the great old-line 
companies. It may cost considerably more, but an old-line policy 
guarantees certain results, whether you live or die. It fixes your 
premium and avoids the uncertainty that attends all assessment in- 
surance 

*§.,"" Waco, Texas: The American Union Life, of New York, is a 
stock concern which reported last year receipts of over $226 000; 
which paid to its policy-holders a little over $41,000, and which dis 
poet for miscellaneous expenses over $192 000. It reports death 

osses in ——_ of adjustment, or adjusted and not due, to the 
amount of over $30,000. The insurance superintendent of this State 
made an official exa:nina'ion of this company about a year ago, and 
he reported that at the close of 1895 there was paid into the corpora- 
tion by certain stockholders various securities, the value of which was 
entered upon the books as being $131,000. The chief examiner of our 
State insurance department said he was unable, with any degree of 
certainty, to ascertain the market value of some of the securities thus 
paid in. He found that the company's affairs had been administered 


within the requirements of the law. 
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RAISED TO HEALTH. 
More infants have been nourished with Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than by all other so-called infant foods 
combined. Thousands of mothers testify to its merits. 
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2ast the Vicksburg Batteries. — 





\ MICHIGAN Boy MEDA FH vy Hy AVI but ling to the doctrine of possibilities, and without a miles, owing t ts d l ITse l at me points it was 
\' f | t uel W " H I iry that t I i pass within two 
WW ( B, I th Ohio Infant pI I l is of I 

( “ vha med I h like a sacrif rl I Apps t fi juarter at 
At that t Ward was only twenty-three years of age In the sa instant I wa n ya i f flame 

‘ > st vl a law student at Adrian, Michigan, the twenty-yea! while abo the v vers tl hot and shell reamed 
“i 1 a company at his own expense, fully expect r pounded the bars with a rend und tearil f timber 
! : t be a £ Ll toa re ment in his native State Instead VI nt 1 of woeful dest t n It was usels to si ter one’s 
W HI t Fifte ‘ it M f which, Michigan’s quota being full, it was sent to Cincinnati f, for ther vas nothin either tug or bar that ld 
ken’s Bend Ss Ip fill the I st th Ohio, tl but a skeleton aff protection against that ron l yet tl tl 
i VW \ Lec’ das tl ul the expedit ind i i! ntar id sa \ [ t t t I 

I I " ( il Hugh | gt tv nt another would raise his head vt \ I ’ 
t f ‘ npany asaf to repel boar vi f ta f which | vas t I I had | I | 
ie ny s ‘ the 1 r-men I vas to find a crew for the tug It was without serious injury to either craft passengers, and d g 
on 6 ral Grant. t n at nine ock in the evening before this last task had been ac the time thus occupied it was as if the boats were passing th igh 
ind Gul , t fifty miles nd when t ers went on board they found i solid sheet of flame and iror Then a shell struck the littl = 
by floating tl 1 n th S s ir ul f tl raft that ever floated The tug near the engine-room, tearing away a portion of the smoke 
the Missis | r past the litt ame! plete und seemingly protected by stack, and sending up great showers of splinters as it exploded 
batteries, ta hance n the heavily-laden hulls m either side, looked a pigmy in n The passengers literally ceased breathing to listen for the puffing 
the fiery ordeal the! " vel parison with the barges she was expected to propel to the des f the engine, which would tell that the machinery had not 
ure to pass t l i trai tination been disabled, and when that could be heard amid the h | 
Heretofore, under the most When all was in readiness three war correspondents from din, even the bravest among them whispered words of thanks 
favorable chances of darkest New York—A. D. Richardson, Junius Henri Browne, and A. D giving 

nights and a convoy of iron Colburn—introduced themselves and asked permission to accom The expedition was now below the town; if it floated ten 
clads to draw the fire of the pany the expedition as passengers, stating that they were ¢ minutes longer the seemingly impossible task would have been 
enemy’s guns while the trans yute to Grant’s headquarters. This request was reluctantly Pe"! rmed, Those who had been timorous became courageous 


ports ran by at full speed, granted by Ward. At ten o’clock the lines were cast off and for it was reasonable to suppose that, having passed the most 


nearly seventy-five per cent the triple-hulled craft began the voyage down the river. Now, dangerous points, the passage was an accomplished fact. Sud 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. WARD 2 ; Be at i sf “tet ‘ a ss eae 
the boats attempting the when too late to return, it was learned that few precautions for lenly, high above the roaring of the heavy guns, was heard a 
hazardous enterprise had escaped destruction. On this occa the safety of the crew had been taken. There was no boat by crash, then a terrific report like unto the explosion of a maga 
sion. however, the conditions were changed to such an extent which they might escape if it became necessary to abandon the zine, and barges and tug rocked and reeled as if shaken by an 
} . T earthquake, while »air was fille ith stes smoke, cinders 

as almost invited destruction and capture, since the little fleet unwieldy structures, and only two water-buckets The tiny tug, irthquake, while the air is filled with im, smoke, cinder 


would not only receive the concentrated fire of every gun the even when aided by the strong current of the Mississippi River, and fragments of nearly every description. Mingled with this 


din of destruction was a blood-curdling scream, the death-cry 


enemy could bring to bear upon it, but the night selected was could make no more than seven miles per hour, On board were 
one of the lightest of the season, when nota ud obscured the thirty-five persons, all told—fourteen men from Company B, f the pilot. In describing the affair, Captain Ward says : 
rays of a full moon Forty-seventh Ohio Infantry, and the tug’s crew, being volun It was to me as if I was being crushed beneath a heavy 


weight ; then came a sickening sensation of mingled dizziness 


The expedition as fitted out consisted t irge, unwieldy teers, while the remainder were made up of officers, soldiers and weariness, and I fell iasensibl How long I remained in 
rves, loaded with forage and provisions, propelled by a small and citizens eager to reach General Grant's headquarters that condition cannot be told I heard faintly, asif from afar 

barge 3 ad ith f’ ] l | | 

tug-boat securely lashed between. If the craft lived through Until one o'clock in the morning the expedition floated silently ff, the booming of heavy guns and the ex plosion of shells ; 
5 then came to my ears the hum of voices, until 1 heard my own 


the tempest of shot and shell from the miles of batteries which over the moon-lit waters, and then a rocket shot up from the name spoken ; but it seemed to be no concern of mine. Then I 


lined the shore of the river round about Vicksburg, the supplies Mississippi shore, exploding high in the air, as a signal that realized that I was in the water, but being raised to a sitting 
would reach Grant’s army in about eight hours, while as many venturesome Yankees were approaching. Ten minutes laterthe posture, while a friendly voice inquired if I was badly burt. I 
succeeded in gaining my feet, and appeared to be standing on 
Ripe ’ ‘ something solid, although in the water, and in time came to 
hazardous character of the undertaking, rendered doubly dan barges. In another moment it was as if the air was filled with ynderstand that the tug bad sunk as far as the hawsers attached 
gerous by the conditions as already stated, precluded the de- missiles, many of which hit the target, for much practice on to the barges would permit, bringing her deck a few inches 


days would be required to send them overland. The extremely flash of the first gun was seen, and a shell struck one of the 
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beneath the surface of the water. A comrade lifted me to the 
top of the hay-bales on one of the barges, and I had a confused 
idea that something serious had happened, although I could not 
have told whatit was. From the shore came the shrill yells so 
familiar to every man who has been at the front; I had heard 
them many times before, but never when they sounded so ex 
ultant as now, while it was as if the guns were being served 
with redoubled vigor. A shot passed so near my face that I 
felt the windage, and was brought so nearly to my senses that I 
understood the cargo was on fire. Not able to realize the full 
extent of the mischief, I ordered a soldier to extinguish it. Not 
withstanding the hail of shot, shell, and even bullets, every- 
where around us, the man actually laughed as he pointed fore 
and aft, where the flames were raging fiercely in every direc 
tion, save at the extreme bow of each barge, where all hands 
were huddled, I among them 

The shell that struck the tug had done fearful execution. It 
had killed the pilot, engineer, and fireman ; burst the boiler, 
and, passing down into the furnace, had exploded there, throw 
ing great massesof glowing coals upon both barges. The dry 
hay flamed up like tinder, and it was but a burning wreck 
which floated helplessly in front of the enemy’s guns, which 
were still belching forth fire and iron until the air resounded 
with the screaming and whistling of the missiles. Realizing 
that the first thing to be done, if possible, was to check the 
deadly fire, | gave a soldier my handkerchief, ordering him to 
wave it in token of surrender. Once this was seen by the enemy 
the guns were silenced. Then it was that I looked toward the 
other barge, where the newspaper men had taken refuge, and I 
saw Richardson in the act of embarking upon a bale of hay. 
He had just leaped upon it when a shot from a battery farther 
down the river, the commander of which had not yet under- 
stood that we were helpless, struck it, and Richardson disap- 
eo amid a sheet of foam. I believed that be had been killed, 
jut in a moment he came to the surface and called out for his 
comrades to throw overboard another bale of hay, upon which 
he drifted away. It is not often, in a single quarter of an hour, 
that men see death in as many forms as confronted those com- 
pres that ill-fated expedition—by shot and shell, scalding, 
uurning, and drowning. It was terrible, but less exciting than 
one might suppose. The memory of it after all chese years have 
elapsed is more impressive than the experience. The fire had 
gained such headway that it became necessary for all hands to 
take to the water upon anything that would float, and the dis- 
abled were embarked upon bales of hay, with the able-bodied 
alongside to guide, if possible, the novel craft to the Louisiana 
shore, some ten miles below, where our forces were stationed 
We had no more than abandoned the blazing wreck when boats 
put out from the Mississippi shore, and as they approached I 
asked that the wounded be rescued first, which request was at 
once complied with. After this had been done one of the boats 
was pulled alongside the bale of hay on which I had taken pas- 
sage, and a soldier, his musket leveled, called upon me to sur- 
render. Bruised and scalded though I was, the comical side of 
the matter appealed to me at once, and I laughed heartily, as- 
suring my captor, as soon as it was possible to speak, that he 
need not be afraid I would offer any resistance. 

The prisoners were taken on shore, and then it was learned 
that ten were missing, four scalded fatally, two wounded, and the 
remainder injured slightly. The disabled were taken to the hos- 
pital and the others to the city jail ; but, after an interview on 
the following day with the commander of the post, General 
Bowen, quarters were provided in the second story of the county 
court-house. The prisoners were soon sent on to Richmond, the 
three war correspondents among them, where they remained 
until exchanged ; but as to their adventures after having been 
saptured, that is, as Private Mulvaney would say, another story. 
On the medal awarded the leader of the expedition is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

‘*The Congress to Captain William H. Ward, Forty-seventh 
Ohio Volunteers, for gallantry at Vicksburg, Mississippi, May 
3d, 1863.” JAMES OTIS. 


Be Careful How You Sit. 


A Doctor Says THAT APPENDICITIS May BE CAUSED BY 
SITTING CROSS-LEGGED— WHAT Puysictans THINK 
ABOUT THE THEORY AND THE DISEASE ITSELF. 


RECENTLY, an eminent physician gave utterance to the opin- 
ion that appendicitis is more common in this country than in 
others because of the Yankee custom that men have—and men 
are more frequently sufferers from the disease than women—of 
habitually sitting with one leg thrown over the other. This 
habit, the physician was quoted as saying, restricts the action 
of the digestive apparatus, and especially of the lower intestine, 
and causes stagnation of the contents and the stretching of the 
opening of the vermiform appendix, making it possible for ob- 
structions to reach the latter, and thus giving rise to appendi- 
citis. There is no other disease, if we may judge from the 
attention given to it by current publications, in which the gen- 
eral public takes so much interest as in this one, which is com- 
paratively new to medical practice. Probably much of the 
popular interest is due to the fact that only within a few years 
what may be called the literature of appendicitis has reached 
the reading community. Desirous of learning what, if any, 
support the theory mentioned had among American medical 
authorities, LESLIE’s WEEKLY had a representative call upon 
Dr. Cyrus Edson for his views. Dr. Edson spoke as follows : 

To answer your question one must go into the causes of ap- 
pendicitis. The theory that it is sometimes produced from the 
common habit of sitting with the legs crossed doubtless grew 
out of the belief that sitting in this manuer may tend to open 
the cecum. This is the lower end of the large intestine at the 
point where the small intestine joins it, and it is the part of the 
intestine from which the vermiform appendix springs or grows 
The large intestine always contains a certain quantity of gas, 
accumulating from the decomposition of food products, A 

ressure, therefore, on this intestine, occasioned, as it could be, 
»y sitting cross-legged, would compress the gas and tend to 
force it along with material substance into the appendix. How 
far this would operate to produce appendicitis it is difficult to 
determine. Iam not prepared to deny that it may be the cause 
of the disease in some instances. But we know that in a ma- 
jority cf cases the actual cause is a rheumatic or a rheumatoid 
gouty condition of the patient’s system. I believe that there is 
very commonly sufficient irritation and foreign matter in the 
appendix of the average individual to cause the disease if the 
condition of the system be favorable to its development, and I 
would go so far as to say that I believe that the appendix might 
contain a large amount of irritating material without inducing 
the disease, provided the system be normal and healthy. The 
true cause of the apparent increase of appendicitis is that im- 
proved methods of diagnosis and greater diagnostic skill enable 
physicians to recognize the trouble more readily. There is not, 
as is commonly supposed, an enormous increase in the number 
of sufferers, but more cases are correctly diagnosed than in for- 
mer times. What frequently passed in other days for inflamma- 
tion of the bowels is now credited to its true cause—inflamma- 
tion of the appendix. That the disease has increased to some 
extent is doubtless true, and one reason for this is that rheu- 
matic affections are more prevalent. These are multiplied nat- 
urally by our luxurious modes of living. We eat too rich food 
and too much of it. Our systems cannot throw off the effete 
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products of what we eat with sufficient rapidity, and, conse- 
quently, matter is retained in the system which should have 
been cast out. Unhealthy tissue is formed, and the cell changes, 
or metabolism, which are constantly occurring throughout the 
organism, are affected in an abnormal manner. I believe that 
the tendency of the present day is toward increased exercise 
and out-door life. Golf and the bicycle will soon be found to 
effect a decrease in the number of cases of rheumatism and ap- 
pendicitis. The falling off may not be evident immediately, 
but it will certainly come if the popularity of out-door sports 
and exercises continues to gain. 


What Dr. Edson says is emphasized by the well-known fact 
that appendicitis is a disease of the rich and indolent, and is*not 
so prevalent among the poor and industrious, 


The Bell’s [lessage. 


My lady, my love, when the Christmas bells 
Ring through the air, through the still, cold air, 
Say to your own dear heart, * He tells 
His love, his longing, his voiceless prayer. 
Oh, say to the bells, ** Ring sweet, ring clear ; 
He tells me he loves me. I hear! I hear !" 
My lady, my love, or anear, afar, 
When your light foot passes, my heart is there 
Though the night be dark, if but one sweet star 
Shine through the mist. oh, the night is fair ! 
Set thus a Christmas star for me, 
To lead and guide me to heaven and thee! 
My lady, my love, or afar or near, 
When the bells are chiming, ah, listen weil! 
They are chiming for you, and you only, dear, 
What I dare but hope, what I dare not tell 
Love, will you listen, or loud, or low, 
And say to your heart, “I know! I know!" 
M. 8S. Bripegs. 


A Question of the Hour. 


QUITE as important a question as any that concerns our 
national policy or our State legislation—as important because 
of its relations to the very corner-stone of the entire fabric of 
our government—is that question which propounds itself more 
and more often as our civilization progresses: ‘‘ What is the 
obvious duty of every man, as a citizen, as a father, as a man, 
to the home and locality in which he lives ?” 

Approaching the subject from the plain, practical, common- 
sense standpoint, one meets at once with a fundamental fact 
that in itself should be a final and affirmative answer. It lies 
in the fact that every man is bound, by all that he holds sacred 
and honorable, to make the best of his own life and its opportu- 
nities. By “life” is implied that connection which exists not 
only between man and his own flesh and blood, but also be- 
tween him and the world of mankind by which he is surround- 
ed, and these environments no man can ignore with impunity. 
It is indeed a grand thing to live, but, like all privileges, it car- 
ries its own responsibilities, and he proves himself less than a 
man who from any consideration is found shirking that plain 
duty which is manifest to him every day that he lives. 

His fellow-men can never set a high value on that individual 
who shirks the duties of citizenship merely because he is not 
ambitious to make his mark in public life, but even such an one 
is better thought of than one who, supinely and selfishly, neg- 
lects to do what lies within his power to protect the future of 
his kith and kin. If it be held shameful to neglect a duty 
which some other may fulfill, what must be said and thought 
of him who neglects the duty which is his alone—the first duty, 
one may say, of every man ? 

That so great a number of successful and far-seeing business 
men have put into practice the advice which bids one lay by a 
provision against the ‘‘rainy day” is in itself a strong reason 
why others should ‘‘ go and do likewise.” The influence of the 
course followed by such men cannot be otherwise than encour- 
aging and helpful to those others who stand hesitating in the 
way, inquiring for ‘‘ the best investments.” The very fact that 
there is no shrinkage upon a life-insurance policy should prove 
the determining factor in leading all men of affairs to decide in 
its favor. 

It has been well said that ‘‘life insurance is the world’s 
financial democracy, uniting all classes under a protecting and 
ameliorating power, greater and better than any other the 
world has hitherto known.” It is but a natural corollary to 
this truth that it cannot fail to produce, in the minds of those 
who have taken its advantages to themselves, a freedom from 
that inordinate anxiety which has become all too common in 
these days of intense living. 

No thoughtful and observing man can consider this subject 
and reach any conclusion other than that it is the part of wis- 
dom as well as duty to insure his life. If he then would buy the 
best insurance let him make his contract with the Mutual Life 
of New York, the company which has not rested content with 
being the oldest and largest, but has pressed ever on to the 
place it holds to-day—the place of “‘ the Best company.” 


Financial—Hints for Investors. 


WHEN the sales of shares in the stock exchange aggregate 
600,000 shares a day, as they have on more than one occasion 
recently, it is an indication that the public is in the Street, and 
that somebody is supplying the public with stocks. Whenever 
sales reach such a bigh figure it is time to be extremely careful, 
both in buying and selling, and I advise my readers, therefore, 
to watch most closely the nature of their investments, and if 
they have bought on a margin, to see that their margins are 
high enough to stand any sudden turn in the tide. A market 
like this is a good one for speculators who look for a quick turn, 
but not so good a one for an investor who proposes to get in at a 
low level and hold for a high price. 


“ Y¥.C.,”’ Hartford, Connecticut : Will make inquiry and advise you 
regarding parties spoken of 

at ye fopeka : I would hold my Atchison Adjustment fours for a 
larger profit. Ninety will be a good price. 

“E. F. W.,” New York: Are yousure you have properly given me 
the name of the bond? I find no transactions in it during the past 
week. 

“Doctor,” San Francisco: I would prefer the Union Pacific to the 
Northern Pacific. There are evidences that the latter is being aisposed 
of by insiders. 

‘“P.J.,” Philadelphia : It would not be surprising if the dividends on 
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the Delaware and Tiudson should be reduced, but J see no reason why it 
cannot continue to pay a fair return 

* K.,"’ Tucson, Arizona: (1) The Baltimore and Ohio stock will net 
you a profitif you willholdit. It may decline in a declining market, 
yut I have reason to believe that it is entitled to an advance. (2) St. 
Louis and San Francisco first and second preferred ought both to sell 
higher eventually 

“L..”” Denver, Colorado: Southern Railway preferred, Denver and 
Rio Grande preferred, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, Consolidated Ice com- 
mon, Federal Steel common, National Biscuit common, Pacific Mail, 
Texas Pacific, and Union Pacific common are among the low-priced 
shares that will rise if the market maiptaines ite etrength 

“ H.,” Louisville, Kentucky: C. and O. four and one-halfs are well 
thought of, though, at this writing, they have not become very active 
I might say the same of Fort Worth and Denver 4-6’s. If held, I think 
they will yield a profit, but I think much better of the new issues of 
the reorganized B. and O., and would change my holdings into the 
last-mentioned, if it can be done with a profit. 

** Young Student,"’ Hartford, Connecticut, writes that he is inter- 
ested in speculation, and wishes to know what he should read, to un- 
derstand the subject. I advise you, first of all, to read ** Jasper’s ” 
column and everything in the daily papers referring to stock opera- 
tions and stock operators. In your public library, no doubt, you will 
find Henry Clews's book on life in Wall Street, which may interest and 
possibly instruct you 

“G.,” Denver, Colorado: It is true that a committee of the etock- 
holders is contesting the proposed plan of reorganization of the Union 
Pacific, Denver and Gulf Railroad. Charges are made against the reor 
ganization committee, but 1 cannot pass upon these Among other alle- 
gations is one that the public was deceived as to the committee's inten 
tions concerning the common stock. because it was understood that it 
would not be assessed, while, in reality, its value was almost wiped out 
by the oppressive assessment that was levied. I would advise you to 
consult with E. Ellery Anderson, of New York, who represents the pro 
testing stockholders 

**R.,”’ Danville, Pennsylvania: (1) United States threes of 1898 will 
sell higher if the money market continues as easy asit nowis, But the 
general expectation is that the rate of interest will increase. The rise 
in the premium on the bonds will depend upon the cheapness of 
money. (2) Many savings banks pay four per cent. interest. If 1 had 
a profit in the threes and could deposit my money in a first-class sav- 
ings bank at four per cent., 1 should certainly do so. A good invest- 
ment netting five per cent. would be the American Telegraph and 
Cable Company's stock, which sold a year ago for about ninety, and 
~s sells at ninety-six, and pays one and one-quarter per cent. quar- 
terly. 

‘*B.,"° Omaha, Nebraska: The sudden rise in Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg and Gulf bonds and stock is due to the report that the enterpris- 
ing president of the road, Mr. A. E. Stilwell, has secured an option on 
a controlling interest in the stock of the Chicago and Alton Railroad. 
and that he proposes to exchange Kansas City, Pittsburg and Guif 
bonds for Alton stock, at the rate of par for the former and 190 for 
the latter. The Alton Railroad is a dividend-earner, and would be a 
valuable adjunct to the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf. Moreover, 
the scheme of consolidation could be so financed as to give both prop 
erties greater inherent value, although the stock of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg and Gulf is a good ways off from earning dividends. The 
consolidation, however, may give the bonds greater stability 

O. L.,”’ Brooklyn: The so-called daily report, in my judgment, is 
not worth the fee that is charged, because you can obtain precisely 
the same sort of information without ex pense from any relishle broker 
with whom you deal and whose office you may visit from day to day. 
The information is largely speculative, and I cannot see how Boston 
parties can pretend to know what is going on in Wall Street, New 
York, any better than an observant man who lives in Brooklyn. The 
alleged separation of the supply and the demand in Wall Street is 
largely fictitious. Everybody knows that large operators have a wa 
of successfully concealing their operations. If they could not do this 
they could not operate successfully. I agree with you that a man can 
do just as well by making his own purchases on such a basis as you 
suggest. If I were a speculator or an investor I would much prefer to 
trust my own observation than that of a stranger in Boston or any 
other place. 

**Pp..’’ Seneca Falls: (1) Metropolitan stock is quoted, at this writ- 
ing, at 180 (aithough it pays only five per cent.), because of the expecta- 
tion of a greatly increased value in the future. and the general belief that 
it will be the parent company which will eventually operate all the local 
traction systems of the greater New York. Of course adverse legislation 
or the building of an underground railroad would affect ita value Buotl 
have reason to believe that it will sell higher and have constantly advised 
my readers, from the time it sold at nearly par, to purchase it, (2) 
Westinghouse Air Brake is doing an enormous business and is firmly 
held. (3) People’s Gas, with the new privilege given to its stockhold- 
ers, is worth the price at which it is selling. The rise in Brooklyn Rapid 
Trapvsit has been affected by reports regarding the overloading of the 
Brooklyn Bridge and by the fear of adverse legislation. Both these 
stocks are generally believed to be booked for a further rise. (4) Three 
per-cent. Governments will sell higher, unless the money-market tight 
ens. But the present price is a good one, and if I had a profit and could 
invest my money at a better rate of interest I certainly should take it 

JASPER. 





Life-insurance Questions. 


IN connection with what I have said regarding assessment 
associations, it may be interesting to read the opinion of a com- 
petent authority—that of Insurance Superintendent Matthews, 
of the State of Ohio. In his annual report he says that, while it 
is not his business to compare the relative merits of the assess- 
ment and the old-line systems of insurance, he ‘‘ cannot fail to 
take heed of the actual unfortunate experience of many assess- 
ment companies that have promised their patrons more than 
they could perform, and more, in my judgment, than the law 
permitted, and the great number of people that have suffered 
and are suffering from their mistaken faith in such promises.” 
Every competent authority that has discussed the life insurance 
business publicly has taken precisely the same view held by 
Superintendent Matthews. 

** Medinah,”’ Chicago: All the four companies you mention have an 
excellent record, and I think my preference wouid be in the order in 
which you have named them It is hard to make a preference. None of 
these does as good a business as the Mutual Life, the New York Life, or 
the Equitable, of New York City. 

‘J... Oswego: I have given my opinion of the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
of Philadelphia. on several occasions. This company is included in the 
report of the superintendent of insurance for New York with the assese- 
ment companies. It is doing a large business, but my preference would 
be one of the three great New York companies, or, in fact, for any of 
the best of the old-line organizations 

“S. L. C.,” Holyoke, Massachusetts: The Security Mutual Life, of 
Binghamton, is an asse-sment association which last year reported 
an income of over $526,000; payments to members, about $179,000 ; 
commissions and fees to agents, over $185,000 ; and total expenses of 
management, the large figure of $275,000. Its losses and claiu s un- 
paid at the close of 1896 were over $64,000. I believe that, like all 
other assessment associations, the time will come when, with the in- 
crease of its death-rate, it will be obliged to increase its assessments. 
My own preference would be for insurance in one of the great old-line 
companies. It may cost considerably more, but an old-line policy 
guarantees certain results, whether you live or die. It fixes your 
premium and avoids the uncertainty that attends all assessment in- 
surance 

*§.,"" Waco, Texas: The American Union Life, of New York, i< a 
stock concern which reported last year receipts of over $226 000; 
which paid to its policy-holders a little over $41,000, and which dis 
mena for miscellaneous expenses over $192 000. It reports death 

osses in poem of adjustment, or adjusted and not due, to the 
amount of over $30,000. The insurance superintendent of this State 
made an official exa:nina'ion of this company about a year ago, and 
he reported that at the close of 1895 there was paid into the corpora- 
tion by certain stockholders various securities, the value of which was 
entered upon the books as being $131,000. The chief examiner of our 
State insurance department said he was unable, with any degree of 
certainty, to ascertain the market value of some of the securities thus 
paid in. He found that the company’s affairs had been administered 


within the requirements of the law. 
Sha Hermit 
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RAISED TO HEALTH. 
More infants have been nourished with Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than by all other so-called infant foods 
combined. Thousands of mothers testify to its merits. 
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IN HAWAII. 


HIS FIRST CHRISTMAS 
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ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICAN COMMISSIONERS AT THE QUAY D’ORSAY, IN MR. WHITELAW 
REID’S CARRIAGE 
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A GROUP OF JOURNALISTS AT THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, IN FOLLOWING ORDER : FRED MACK, ASSOCIATED cas % : 
PRESS : JAMES CREELMAN, NEW YORK “ JOURNAL ”: MR. NEFF, GENERAL MANAGER EUROPEAN BRANCH SENOR ABARUTTIA AND GENERAL CERRESO, MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS ; JOHN JOSEPH CONWAY. GENERAL AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. SPANISH COMMISSION 
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FACADE OF THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, SHOWING THE ENTRANCE TO THE MEETING HALL, 
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OR ABARZUZA, A MEMBER OF THE SPANISH COMMISSION. PRESIDENT MONTERO RIOS, OF THE SPANISH COMMISSION, STEPPING OUT OF HIS CARRIAGE, HIS 
CIGARETTE-HOLDER, WHICH IS EVER IN USE, EASILY VISIBLE. 


THE PARIS PEACE COMMISSION. 


CHARACTERISTIC PICTURES OF THE COMMISSIONERS, WHOSE WORK IS NEARLY ENDED—THEIR PLACE OF MEETING, 
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THE RED CROSS NURSES IN CHARGE OF THE CHRISTMAS-TREE FOR THE 


SOLDIERS AT MANILA. 


A 





NURSES GOING OUT TO MANILA ON THE SANTA CLAUS SHIP, 


Sailing of the Christmas Ship. 


How Uncie Sam’s BRAVE Boys IN THE PHILIPPINES WERE REMEMBERED BY THEIR FRIENDS 


For the first time in history a nation has sent a transport to 
far-off possessions for no reason in the world except to carry 
Christmas presents and Christmas cheer to men in foreign lands. 
The departure of the St. Paul from San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 18th was a unique thing among the nations, and when she 
arrives at Manila, as she should before Christmas, she will 
bring holiday cheer to men sweltering under holiday suns. The 
St. Paul carried 23,000 parcels in her hold—each one a Christ 
mas present. They came from Pennsylvania, from Minnesota, 
and, most of all, from the Pacific coast, and were all destined 
for the 18,000 American soldiers in Manila—more than a present 
apiece. The government carried them all without charge- 
that was Uncle Sam’s part of the Christmas. There will be few 
men in Manila who will not have a gift of some sort, and prob- 
ably their more fortunate brethren will share with them. 

The loading of the St. Paul was most interesting. For days 
the packages had been arriving at the depot headquarters, and 


it took several days to place ail the baskets, boxes and bundles 
in a huge net of rope and swing them into the Sf. Paul’s hold. 
Before sailing, the hold was jammed with presents, everything 
being there from a collar to a piano-box. No limit had been 
placed on size or weight, Uncle Sam being anxious that all of 
his boys should receive as much as possible. 

The other cargo of the St. Paul was a number of nurses, 
thirty-four of them, the first women-nurses ever sent out by 
the United States government. These were divided between 
the Red and the White Cross societies—the latter a national so 
ciety with headquarters at Portland, Oregon. Half of these 
nurses were destined for Manila and half for Honolulu, where 
the New York boys are plague-stricken with typhoid fever. 
They were a merry, laughing lot—all of them trained nurses, 
and all of them not only willing but anxious to go. Of them 
all, but one backed out at the last moment. 

There were also a number of recruits for various regiments 





LOADING THE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS ON THE SANTA CLAUS SHIP ‘‘ST. PAUL.” 


AT HOME WITH 23,000 PRESENTS. 


and men who had been detained in San Francisco hospitals at 
the time their regiments left for the Philippines. In the saloon 
of the St, Paul was a tiny growing Christmas-tree of California 
pine—this intended for the First California Regiment at Ma- 
nila. Above the deck-rail of the ship was a canvas on which 
was painted the Christmas message of the ship, so that all who 
read and run on the high seas might know its mission, This 
Santa Claus was slightly modified from the conventional Santa 
of snowy lands, in that his reindeer were wading through the 
ocean and his sleigh was a boat. His watchword was, ‘‘ Bound 
for Manila.” 

Anxious hearts will wait for news of the safe arrival of the 
St. Paul and her good cheer. Probably the best gifts she will 
bring to the exiled American boys will be the trained and 
efficient women who go to minister to their needs. The Christ- 
mas ship is bound to have a hearty welcome. 

MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 
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THE NATION’S BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


THE OBLITERATION OF THE SECTIONAL LINE DIVIDING THE NORTH AND SOUTH—ALL WILL MARCH FOREVER UNDER THE SAME STARRY FLAG! 
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Quaker Oats Muffins. 


ONE cup cold Quaker Oats porridge, one cup 
sweet milk, one tablespoonful sugar, one well- 
beaten egg, one-half teaspoonful salt, one table- 
spoonful melted butter, two teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing porters add enough flour to stiffen batter 
= y. Bake twenty minutes in muffin pans or 

gs. 

ANOTHER.—To two cups Quaker Oats take 
two cups sour milk, soak half an hour, then add 
two tablespoonfuls sugar, one teaspoonful soda, 
one ful salt, two one cup wheat 


flour. Mix thoroughly, in a hot oven 
twenty minutes. 
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Quaker Oats Fried Pudding. 


TAKE the cold breakfast porridge, cut into 
slices, dip into egg, and fry on the griddle like 
Indian pudding cr hominy, and serve with but- 
ter or syrup. 


Quaker Oats with Apples. 


Cork an apple for each dish of Quaker Oats 
porridge ; fn: 4 and fill the centre with sugar 
and a little cinnamon ; then bake the apples. 
When ready, place an apple in the centre of 
each a laper | saucer of porridge, and serve 
with sugar and cream. 

Any ind of fresh or baked fruit can be used 
in the same way as apples. 





| many a hard business heart throbs beneath the 
| open fronts of the frock coat. 


| ing of the employer. 





| day, and who invariably dresses men in the 





| rotund; but does he look much better in the en- 





| danger threatens of the insidious progress of 


The Frock or the Cutaway ? 


A Frank Discussion oF A QUESTION THAT | 
INTERESTS THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 





I stnc of coats and men. Sack coats belong 
to the utilitarian or to the athlete, who have an 
undisputed field of their own; therefore they 
are out of the exciting rivalry between the frock 
coat and the cutaway. The man who is so shal 
low minded as to run while he reads, sees noth- 
ing in this save tailoring; but the deep-thinking 
philosopher knows it is a national question, a 
burning issue between two great countries— | 
England and America 

England is the home of the frock coat; 
America is the brave defender of the cutaway, 
and yet, so lost to patriotism are some of our 
countrymen, especially society illustrators, that 


the imported style of garment. In London- 
well no one is supposed to live in London ex- 
cept during the season, and then only for the 
sake of drawing-rooms and subsequent social 
gayety. 

Men on Piccadilly, or jogging about in han- 





soms, all have a leisure-class air and take their 
idleness with a grace and activity that sug- 
gests indolence never so remotely. The busi- 
ness of their lives is to appear at about noon, 
elegantly equipped for whatever may occur pre- 
vious to the hour when only a dress suit is per- 
missible. They wear the invariable frock coat 
and lightish trousers, the well-cut collar, care- 
fully tied scarf and silk hat composing the uni- 
form of the man about town. 

In his place, he is an elegant, graceful, digni- 
fied figure, but I aver that his place is in the 
world of fashion and pleasure. When he wan- 
ders down into what he terms the city he appears 
extraneous and transient—a bird of tropic plum- 
age strutting into a park full of tidy brown 
sparrows who are clad for their work of ex- 
tracting a livelihood from their crowded sur- 
roundings. 


The frock-coated man may have business as- 
tuteness and acumen, but to the American eye | 
these important qualifications are shrouded by 
his elegant and voluminousraiment. The Eng- 
lishman, of course, does not look upon it in this 





way, therefore, without doubt, many a think- 
ing head is protected with a silken tile, and 


Fancy the feelings of the practical-looking 
heads of an American business firm should their 
young clerks appear down town dressed accord- 
ing to the mode advocated by the arbiters of 
fashion ! Every fold of the ample frock would 
be a sartorial reproach to the close-reefed cloth- 
The broker whodismissed 
his stenographer because of the flippant air she 
gave the establishment by doing tatting be- 
tween the firm's letters would not hesitate to 
dismiss his young men for wearing afternoon- 
tea clothes to open the office. 

Apart from those venerable seniors or bank 





presidents who consider themselves sufficiently 
mature to discard frivolous and juvenile at- 
tire, the only other class who wear with appro- 
priateness the frock coat during business hours 
is the magnificent creature who, after saying, 
“ Walk this way, lady,” floats down an aisle of 
the department store with flowing draperies, 
clearing the way on either side for his triumphal 
passage. 

In America man puts utility above fashion, 
and comfort and common sense are powers even 
greater than Piccadilly—hence the cutaway 
with its jaunty trigness and undying popu- 
larity. It has no long, wide tails which are 
constantly dusting places the housemaid has 
neglected, and dipping into wet or sticky things 
which careless people have misplaced or spilled. 
It can even be sat upon without showing there- 
after long lines of untidiness. It is not too 
dressy for business in the morning, and if some 
young woman has made ita point that her after- | 
noon at home be observed, it is not an inappro- 
priate garment in which to present one’s self | 
before her. A trip home for a change of toilet 
would consume all the time and the visit be 
unpaid. 

Sundays and Mondays are alike suitable for 
the cutaway, and the American man likes it, 
and sees no reason why it should not mean the 
same to his practical mind as the frock coat 
does to the Englishman. 
ponent in his fight for American sartorial inde- 
pendence, and this is the society artist whose 
sketches are found in every periodical of the 





He has one bitter op- 


English mode, This is unfair on the part of the 
artist, but probably it is only his way of getting 
even with fate, for his own wardrobe may be 
limited to one badly-worn sack suit. 

The only man who looks grotesque in the cut- 
away is he of the spring-robin type, short and 


veloping frock buttoned over his fullness of fig- 
ure? As a matter of fact, now that the popu- 
lation of the world is so rapidly increasing, and 
is not being depleted by the usual number of 
wars since arbitration has become popular, 
there is no room for aldermanic figures, and 
those unfortunate enough to let their rotundity 
outgrow their sense of proportion must seek the 
services of some pugilistic professor. 


There are a few arbitrary laws of fashion 
which we all know by heart as we do the Deca- 
logue, but impatience born 


life leads us to flout them. 


of experience with 
One of these rules 
says a man’s morning dress includes a frock 
coat, that morning is any time before the even- 
ing meal, and that only full dress is tolerated 
from that time on. This is for town life, the 
country having a delightful flexibility of cus- 
tom, enabling men to dress as they please. 

To live up to these rules is the object of every 
young man for himself, and the object of every 


| young woman for all the men in whom she 


is especially interested. For this reason, every 
man buys a frock coat, but, except for occasion- 
al use for Sunday calling or for ushering at a 
morning wedding, the beautiful garment lan- 
guishes hidden in the darkness of a clothes 
press. 

Fashions have an unpleasant way of chang- 
ing. The coat grows too short or too long; and 
with the cloth itself, various degrees of fuzzi- 
ness are popular at different times. Perhaps, 
too, a man has been unduly influenced by his 
tailor and has bought something ‘* just off black, 
very smart, you know,” and the garment leaves 
a stamp upon him everywhere he appears, as 
the man still wearing that same old coat. 

What is the ultimate end of this apparel 
which the fashion, not the man, has outworn ? 
To wear it in society is impossible, and its effect 
in business offices is to give the appearance of 
the dressy butterfly or the shabby professional. 
I bear in mind a certain New England Senator 
on a vacation in a camp in the Adirondacks 
who rowed himself around the solitary lakes in 
all the grandeur of nature, attired in frock coat 
and silk hat. 

What hat may a man wear with a cut- 
away? The matter is settled so far as the frock 
coat goes. Thesilk hat isthe only possible thing. 
In London it bas its invariable accompaniment 
of the umbrella, while a derby goes with the 
stick, but that is climatic. Here, again, our 
beautiful American utilitarianism comes in. A 
man may wear a cutaway and a derby and meet 
any other man in a truly commercial spirit on 
a purely financial matter, or he may wear the 
same cutaway topped with a silk hat and be 
ready for the lightest persiflage in feminine 
society. 

When the cutaway offers such advantages as 
these and can change with its wearer from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe, why should 
American men bother themselves with the un- 
adaptable frock coat é 

HELEN C. CANDEE. 


Pensioning the Aged. 


It was from far-off Australia, in the antipodes, 
that we obtained the idea of real ballot reform, 
aud now the New Zealand House of Representa- 
tives has introduced perhaps the greatest inno- 
vation in modern legislation by passing a bill 
granting a pension of seven shillings, or $1.75, 


| a week to every person in the colony with an 


income of less than $3.50 a week, and whose age 
exceeds sixty-five years. It is argued that a 
man who has lived uprightly in the community 
to a period in his life when he is no longer self- 


| supporting should be supported by the govern- 


ment to which he has been loyal 

In our own and in most other countries pro- 
vision is made fer the utterly helpless by the 
erection of almshouses, in which the poor are 
fed, clothed, and provided with medical at 
tendance. The New Zealand idea is intended 
to give a helpless man sufficient to live upon 
in his own without resting under the 
odium of being the inmate of a poor - house. 
Whether the odium of being a poverty-pen- 
sioner would be as great is a question. No 


way, 


doubt the socialistic element, which seems to 
be developing rapid strength everywhere, will 
in due time favor a similar law in every great 
country. In the United States, where the ut- 
most freedom prevails, and where the sentiment 
of the people is very generally opposed to the 
pensioning cf public servants, excepting those 
who are disabled in war, this new idea of public 
support for the aged will not be generally ac- 
cepted. Germany has a system of life insur 
ance for its working masses, and it levies a tax 
upon the employer to pay forthe same. It may 
be argued that the State or local government 
now furnishes free education to the masses ; 
gives free medical attendance, and, in fact, ob 
ligates itself to care for the helpless at every 


| step, and that, therefore, when a man becomes 


incapacitated for work it is in duty bound to 
give him a pension if he prefers to accept this 
form of relief. If the New Zealand plan is put 
into execution it will be watched with profound 
interest, and it may have a direct bearing upon 


| the future of the valetudinarian class in every 


civilized country. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE, 
OLD MAN—‘‘ What ye cryin’ fer, Tommy ?” 
Tommy— I want ter build a snow-house.” 
Old man—‘* Won't yer ma let yer ?” 
Tommy —' Yes ; but she wants me ter take 
de snow off de sidewalk ter build it wid.”— 
Judge. 








‘* aA MERRY ‘ EMRISTMAS! COME, WAKE 


WASHING TdJE DISHES AFTER THE FRUGAL CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST. GETTING READY FOR THE CHRISTMAS BALL,.—** 


4 MERRY CHRISTMAS IN AN ARMY CAMP. 
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Congressional 
Oratory, #202 


BY THE 


Great occasions in Congress when Garfield, Blaine, 
Butler and other famous men made history, will 
be vividly pictured in the December 8th issue of 


The Youth's Companion 


by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Reed writes for publication so seldom that 
these recollections of a famous figure in American 
national life will be read with wide-spread interest. 
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EVERY ONE WHO SENDS $1.75 NOW 


and mentions this paper | or encloses this sl 
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ip, will receive FREE, 
the issue containing this brilliant article, together with all the suc- 
¢q| cer numbers of The Companion up to January, and 


“The ee Calendar for 1899, 


the most ‘r given to Companion readers. It is 
] y ipl ed n twe e aa - with a border of em bossed gold, and 
st attractir hold ornament. CO 273 
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Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies sent Free to any address. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





OH! I WISH MOTHER WAS HERE !” 
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“We have often had occasion 
to point out the value, as records, 
of articles in the magazines, but 
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* Century’ throws into the 
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has been done in the past. 

a The naval battles in the Spanish-American War are 
En to be described by some of those who took part in 
them. Sampson, Schley, Evans, Taylor, Wainwright 





he aon ct Sigsbee, and Hobson are the principal contributors 
“Tay THe to the series. As an historical collection these paper« 
ought to be invaluable. ... , Add to all there the 

hae sd cs the ope on fhe Bs immense resources of modern illustration.’ 


-New York Tribune. 
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Is now beginning a series of papers relating to the Spanish 
War that will rival even the famous papers in that magazine 
) ts on the Civil War The series begins with 


bf & CAPTAIN SIGSBEE’S 
fy. & PERSONAL, NARRATIVE 


AL 
RRS 


*) Ins & 
s % > Ug OF THE “ MAINE.” 
ae. — \\\ § , The December (Chnstmas) number of THE CENTURY con- 


tains his account of the destruction of the ship in Havana har- 
bo, including much that isnew. Inthe same number begins 


. acs <2,  LIEUT. HOBSON’S STORY 


ing ee toi) meme OF THE ‘“*MERRIMAC,”’ 


to be complete in three numbers of HE CEeENTURY,— the 
only full and authori.ative narrative of Lieut. Hobson’s 
thrilling adventures in connection with the sinking of the 
Merrimac. ‘This will be published in three parts: first, the 
origin of the plan and the preparations for its execution, 
down to the recall from the first attempt ; second, a thrilling 
account of the manceuver, the explosion of the collier, and 
the capture of the party by Admiral Cervera ; third, the in- 
teresting story of the captivity of the A/errimac survivors. 
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Captain Sigsbee and Lieutenant Hobson 
Will Write for No Other Magazine. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF 
CERVERA’S FLEET 
Will be described by 
: Rear-Admiral Sampson, 
CAPTAIN TAYLOR, Rear-Admiral Schley, 
baletigr Prim oboe oy ne ships from Commodore Philip, 
Captain Evans, Captain Taylor, 
Lieut.-Com. Wainwright. 


GENERAL NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Will be described by 
Captain A. T. Mahan, Captain Crown- 
inshield, and others. 


‘THE WORK OF THE ARMY,”’ 
By GENERAL WHEELER 


and others, will be announced later. 
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This series is only one of a great number of striking features which THE 
CENTURY will print in the new volume just beginning. 


N EW SU BSCRI BERS who begin + year’s sub- 


scription with the De- 
cember (Christmas) number—the most brilliant Christmas number ever 
issued — will receive a copy of the November number free, and so begin 
CAPTAIN EVANS, the volume and all the serials, if they will mention this paper on sub- 


Who describes the part taken in the Santiago scribing. Remit $4.00 by check, money-order, or express-order to 
battle by th loa 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, 
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LIEUTENANT HOBSON, 


Who contributes, in three arti a graphic narra- 
tive of the sinking of the Me rr rimac 
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COMMODORE PHILIP, P) 


Who narrates the ange stences of the Texas, 
of which he was in command 
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LIEUT.-COM. WAINWRIGHT, C: 


Who presents the ure oe ations of the 
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| Modernized Churches | 
Needed. 


SEVEN churches in Chicago, including some 
of the most prosperous of former days, are ad- | 
vertised for sale One is being used as an 
armory ; another for the printing of a religious 

iy 0. newspaper and for a dancing-hall, while a fort- 
We have too many 


B. Altman & 


New York. 


une-teller occupies a third. 
churches in our cities, and too many alsoin most | 
of our villages. It would be far better to con- 
centrate the congregations in a few large, well 
sustained and ably- conducted churches, with | 
clergymen of the highest ability to attract wor- 
shipers and congregations sufficiently large to 
sustain the work of the church. 

The tendency of the times is altogether in the 
direction of a reform in church methods. One 
of these reforms ultimately will result in the 
utilization of church properties for secular pur- 
poses. The church constantly preaches against 
the sin of extravagance, and yet no private or 
public business is more extravagantly conduct- 
ed than the business of running a church. It 
is occupied scarcely more than once a week, 
though it must be lighted, heated, and main- 
tained ready for use at all times. Why should 
not our churches be so arranged that they could 
be utilized for secular purposes, for stores and 
dwellings, for lectures and other proper pur- | 
poses, throughout the week, reserving for the 
Sabbath a hall for religious exercises? Such 
churches would be self-sustaining, and in many 
instances the pews could be made absolutely 

| free, without imposing rentals of any kind, and 
| possibly without asking for collections, 

When we have such churches, and not till 
then, will salvation be free! 


Antique Persian 


RUGS and CARPETS 


Iran, Sennah, Kirmanshah, 
Bokhara 
Rugs from $25.00 to $350 ; 
Ladik, Anatolian, Méeles, 
Shirvan and Daghestan 
Rugs from $10.50 to $45.00; 
Kazak and Mossoul Rugs 
from $10.00 to $25.00. 

Modern Oriental 


Persian, and 


and Khorassan 





Carpets In the wear and tear of life of the most active of 
} business men, Americans, there is too much waste 
and too little recuperation 
Satisfied with the mere physical rest of the body, 
they renew from day to day the intense strain upon 
the nervous system without giving it its required in- 
vigoration, which is done through rest and moder 
| ate stimulation. 
There is need at all times of a pure alcoholic tonic 
| It follows, therefore, as a sequence and axiom, that 
the purer the stimulant, the surer and more bene- 


of Indian, 
Turkish makes, 
colorings and designs, tor 


Halls, Dining Room, Libra- 


| 
| 
| TOO MUCH WASTE, 
in select 
| 
| 


ficial are the effects 
To produce a pure tonic, one that can in good 
faith be recommended, no expense and no art of 
distillation must be spared. and full time must be 
allowed for maturing and aging 
Such a stimulant is Hunter Baltimore Rye 
Ten years old, pure and mellow. Physicians pre- 
| seribe and recommend it for its purity; clubmen 
| everywhere prefer it for its pure, rich flavor, and its 
| effect as a tonical stimulant. 


special designs and all sizes. | 


ry and Parlor. 
Domestic, Smyrna, W il- 


ton and Axminster Rugs in 


WHERE TO SPEND THE WINTER. 


SOUTHERN Rat_way, Eastern office 271 Broadway, 
ean furnish you with all information regarding the 
winter resorts of the South. This great system trav- 
erses all of the Southern States over its own rails and is 
the direct thoroughfare of travel to Cuba, Mexico, and 
the Pacific Coast 
| Alexander 8. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


R. H. RUSSELL'S NEW BOOKS. 











LONDON TYPES. WM. NICHOLSON, 
Popular Edition, cartridge paper, $1.50. 
SKETCHES AND CARTOONS, C. D, GIBSON. 


The third book in his series of drawings, $5.00. 
Edition-de-luxe, 250 copies, $10.00. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE LADY URSULA. 


ANTHONY HOPE. 
plates, $1.50. 


With six exquisite photogravure 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. EDMOND 
ROSTAND. The authorized translation, cloth 
covers, $1.00. 

THE LITTLE SIUNISTER: [aude Adams 
Edition. 


A special holiday edition of J. M. Barrie’s 
masterpiece, exquisitely illustrated by 32 full- 
page pictures of Miss Adams and her company, illustrating the principal scenes in the 
story. Handsomely bound in white vellum, stamped in gold, with a miniature portrait 
in photogravure of Miss Adams; size, 6'4x9% inches. 400 pages. : Price, $2.50. 

Any of the above books sent to any address, carriage pa d, on receipt of price. 
CALENDARS MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher, 
3 West 2oth Street, NEW YORK. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE, richimonp, va 


TO FLORIDA, CUBA ANP PORTO RICO. 


SHORT ROUTE 


From New York, Washington, 
Richmond, Norfolk, To 
Aiken, S.C., Augusta, Macon, 
and Middle Georgia, 
Charleston Savannah, Thomasville. 


THROUGH PULLMAN CARS 
via WASHINGTON and RICHMOND, 
on all trains. 











Onty Line RuNNING 
SOLID TRAINS 
BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and FLORIDA, 
AND ONLY LINE 


NEW YORK to AIKEN, S. C., 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Route of the Celebrated “* Mew York and Florida Special,” 


Exclusively Pullman—between New York and St. Augustine, commencing Jan. 16th, 1899. 


Reduction in Time. Improved Service. Season 1899. 
Excursion Ticketsto SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA & FLORIDA, SPrexs creme rine 


229 Broadway, New York. 31 South 3d St., Philadelphia. 300 Washington 8St., Boston. 
107 East German St., Baltimore. 601 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 


T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager. eS Se, H. M. EMERSON, G. P. A 





For particulars call on or address 


| 











URBANA Wine Company’s 


OLD SEAL 


tit?! ] 
09(C HAMPAGNE. 


Highest Awards at 
Paris, 

New Orleans, 

and Chicago. 


Taking Years to Perfect and Ripen. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING GROCERS 
AND WINE MERCHANTS 


2s GoLD SEAL EXTRA— 
ae Medium Dry. 


GOLD SEAL SPECIAL— 


As Dry as any Imported. 


GOLD SEAL ** BRUT’”’ 


As Dry as can be made, and 
well adapted for Medicinal use. 
All at less than half the cost of Im- 
ported and Warranted as Pure, 


WHY PAY MORE? 


vv vr Tr vr wr wr 
A full line of well-ripened 


Sweet and Dry Catawbas, Ports, Ete 


“AS PURE AS PRIMROSE," 
ORDER A CASE FOR SAMPLES. 





RBANA WINE CO., 


uu _ JRBANA, N. Y- 


An Extraordinary Opportunity 





IS OFFERED 
rO THE 
READERS OF 


TO SECURE 
THE FAMOUS 














Standard Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Published by the Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


At Less than the Publishers’ Price, 
and on the “Easy-Payment” Plan. 





The fame of the Sranparpv Dictionary is justly world-wide. It embodies many 
new principles in Lexicography. It contains 2,338 pages; 5,000 illustrations, made 
expressly for this work ; 301,865 Vocabulary terms, which is nearly 2% times the number 
of terms in any single-volume dictionary, and about 75,000 more than in any other 
dictionary of the language. 247 editors and specialists, and 500 readers for quotations 
were engaged upon this work. It cost nearly one million dollars—to be exact, $960,000— 
before a single copy was placed on the market. 

The edition we offer is in two volumes, bound in the most expensive binding, full 
morocco, with Denison's patent reference index. 

An initial payment of $2.00 secures the dictionary on approval. If not satisfactory 
return it, and your money will be refunded. Balance payable $2.00 per month for 11 
months. One year’s subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, mailed prepaid, also included. 
This is a saving of 20%. Thirty dollars’ worth for $24.00, and a whole year to pay it. 

Important. The sy is limited. No more can be sold at this price after our 
present stock is gone. you are too late we will refund your money. First come, 
first served, Order now, : : 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY (Book DEpP’T), 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


a ee ee ae r aa sillinn linn... 


ARKELL PUBLISHING CO. 


Inclosed find $2.00, for which enter my name for one 

year’s subscription to Lestir’s WrerKLy, and ship, express prepaid, 

| the Standard Dictionary, complete in two volumes, bound in full 

{ morocco, (Subject to examination and return.) I agree to pay 
$2.00 each month until $24.00 in all are paid. 


Signed, 
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D'2as DISTILLER ro 
CONSUMER 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want more of them and we make 
this offer to get them 





FOUR 
FULL 


QUARTS 


Express Prepaid. 

















We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Ex- 
press Prepaid. Weshipin plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 


We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers, Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 


Hayner Distilling Co., 308 to 314 w. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 


References—Third Nat'l Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’l Agencies. 


P. 8.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,ldaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., Ure., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must cali for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid 





{The above offer is genuine. 











A NARROW ESCAPE. 
\BRAHAM 
MoOsE 


‘* Did yo’ git enny pullet las’ night, Mose ?” 
‘* Nope ; but I come mighty nigh it—I got er bullet.” 














E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music-loving publicin general 
I 2 . 7 K . I & 

to the fact that certain parties are manufacturing, and have placed upon the mar 

ket, a cheap piano, bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference 


| in spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing a genuine 
| 


We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—Ep1ToR.] 





THE CLUB ~ COCKTAILS =~ | 


» } | 
MANHATTAN, | We deem it our duty to SOHMER 
those who have been favora- 
WHISKY, bly impressed with the fine 
quality and high reputation 
TOM GIN, of the ** Sohmer Piano,’’ to 
warn them against the possi- 
MARTINI, bility of an imposition by un- 
scrupulous dealers or agents. % @ & 
\ HOLLAND GIN, | Every genuine ‘*‘ Sohmer * . ri 
Piano”’ has the following q Te as S £ 
VERMOUTH and trade-mark stamped upon the 9 6 See a ¥ 
sounding-board. Sen Phe “soume® ee 
| e 
YORK. THe Ep TO AO 
TRADE MAR 


Years of experience 
have verified the the- 
ory that a Cocktail 
made of the best 
materials and aged is 
infinitely better than 
those prepared as 
wanted. As a Cock- 
ee tail is substantially a 


blend of different 
liquors, and as the oldest distillers are a unit in admitting that all 


blends improve with age, it must be accepted as a fact, ratified by 
the general experience of the trade, that an aged mixed drink of any 
kind is superior to one made as wanted. Cocktails as served over 
| bars are made entirely by guess, while the Club Cocktails are aged 
all ready for use, and require only to be poured over cracked ice and 
strained off to be in perfect condition. They are made entirely by 
actual weight and measurement, and admitting that the same quality 
of materials are used in both cases, the wholesale form of making 
must be the only way of getting Cocktails of uniform quality. 
Thousands have discarded the idea of trying to mix their own Cock- 
tails; all will when they have given The Club Brand a fair trial, 
| Avoid imitations. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, Lendon. 




















CANDY CATHARTIC. 














Warerooms, 5th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Two Leading Perfumes of the Season 


These perfumes are quintessences, They are five times as delicate and pungent as most perfumes known heretofore, 
**One single drop yields the fragrance of a bouquet of flowers” 


Nothing could be more appropriate and refined for NOLIDAY PRESENTS than these exquisite new 
Extracts. The daintiness and beauty of the packages containing these perfumes have excited univ ersal admiration in 
Parisian society, Suld everywhere, or apply to 


ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office, 46 East 14th Street, New York. 
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Ss A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, is being issued & 


by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency 
process, producing a beautiful color effect, especially when 
hung in the light. 
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‘=~ : ; eae Ze 
> Design embraces a government mail pouch suspe nded S 
Ss from a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at & 
S bottom of hanger. Size of calendar, 14 x 20 inches. & 
10¢25<50 ES Sent to any address on receipt of eight cents in postage. g 

sGisT 2 Ready for distributi scember 15th. To insure getting a 
; > r distribution December 1. o ins g : 
ALL DRUGGISTS. aS eady for | & 
> copy send in your order now to @ 

$ b 

2 A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. & 
a, 4 
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SOHMER PIANO. 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. SS2httc.%,Qenzean Pane. THE PLAZA HOTEL. 
MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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Violets of the Czar. 
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guara \ 8 
and i 
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GOING WEST 
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ra. ‘ r 
Fulle 
| 
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A HOF P-A Mu “ 
fo s a . 
Or \ | sa 
Tue 
ond stre f 
No Christmas tab . ir S “ 
Abngoetura Bitters et - pp 
Advice to Mothers M Vinstow's 8 
ING SYRUP should always be St ! 
ing It soothes the child, s es the guiis s 
all pain, cures wind « ul s the best remedy f 
diarriicea oa 
SuperRion to vaseline a , 
Simon, marvelous for the 
neous affections: it whitens. perfumes, fortifies 
a@kir J. ym. Gira B Paris. Drug 
gists, pe I a. f g 
THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
CAB SERVICE AT WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
Tue Pennsylvania Rails ( ‘ s just] 
into peration in ¢ nectior vit s Sixth Street 
Station, Washington, D. ¢ icomplete and effic 
cab service similar to that in ution at Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, and West Twenty-third 
Street Station, New Yor The ser e is performed 
by brand-new rubber-tired coupés torias, and 
omnibuses at very reasor ites. a t same 
prompt and satisfactory nner that has character 
ized the service in other cities I vehicle be 
found at the cab-stand at the B Street entrance t 
the Washington Station, a may be engaged by 
the trip or by the ho 
The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 


will quickly vanish 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 





It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 

CAUTION : —Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the 


“ original’) is incompar able and wonderful 
remedial effects. Take no « the Of druggist 


only 
in its 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not cor 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade 

Our name spells 


S—O—H—_M—E-—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Wareroors F.fth Ave.. cor, 22d St. 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williame’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
Uicerated and Itching Piles It absorbs the tumors 
allays the itching at once, a poultice, gives 
stantrelief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists : sent by mail, Sc. and 
$1.00 per box WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., 








acts as 


Cleveland, 0 








. A MODEL TRAIN 


\ VESTIBULED. ELECTRIC 
J LIGHTED, WITH 
. ey 
fy 


Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via Philade iphie. Sigtttmere 
and WASHINGT 


ete Pu 


man pe 

r md Chicago 

I ULER. General P ase, Age 
Nasuinoetox, D.C, 


Com me 


s ™ 
FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





Unriva!- 









Ip Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


yi HARTSHORN 
q “| SHADE ROLLER. 
d = x they, arte .— 1ame on roller 
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AVE eee Wort Work~ 
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IA 


No tacks re- 


wie 1 buying your shades. 


During the Past Fifty Years 


«a WIN I 4 
FTY YEARS MILLIONS of MOTHER 
H REN WHILI TEETHING, W H I 
= It SOOTHES CHILD. S ENS 
S | LIN r R \\ 
4 Alt ict 
s ‘ 
Mrs. Wins ‘ 


Chained 


to Business 





And can’t go fishing or shooting? 
Do the next best thing— 
Read FOREST AND STREAM. 


The sportsman’s home journal. All dealer: 
Send 10 cents for asample copy. Catalogue of 





rts sent free Address 
New York. 


| yn t I 
ks on outdoor spi 


Forest and Stream, P. O. 


Liquor Habit cured 
1UM: a> t0 20 days No pay till 
eured pes Se aoe 
Dept. , Lebanon, Ohio 


| ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated 


Box 2832, 





Natives and 
Hymns and 


Songs. Lec ture Sets with Desc riptive Readings. 
TRAIED CATAL‘ FE, 
WILLIAM H, RAU ° 
13°24 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


BARKER’S if COLLARS 
BRANDS ano CUFFS 


Wm. Barker, Troy, N.Y. 




















itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-LAC 
removes the desire for tobacco, with 
out nervous distress, ex pels nico- 
tine, purifies the bivod, re. 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket- 
book. 
7 




















1,500.- 

000 boxes 
sold, 400,000 
cases cured Buy 
NO-TO-BAC from 
your own druggist. who 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
a Will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Remedy Co. , Chicago, Montreal, New Ko:: . 


Thonsands have 
been helped to 
better pay & po- 
sitions through 


Buildings erected ex- 
pressly for this pur- 
pose ata 
cost of 
$225,000 
Courses of 
Steam, 
= Electrical, 
Setemtent or Civil En- 
gineering ; Chemistry; Mining; 
Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing: Surveying; Plumbing ; Architecture; Metal 
Pattern Drafting ; Prospecting ; Bookkeeping ; Short- 
hand; English Branches. 


$2 A MONTH pays fora College Education at Home, 
40,000 Students and Graduates. 
Cireular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1158, Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 


our system of 
instruction 
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An Ounce of haga, 









=than a 

2SMITH & 
= WESSON 
=the revolver that is 
= never out of order? 


: All calibers. s 
| Write for descriptive catalogue. ao 
‘ SMITH & WESSON, = 
g 17 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass = 
ToC CIME RAPER ERE Tre 7 


oowo's Health Exerciser 


Those who do not find time for exercise 
will have to find time for ilines«, If you desire 
health and beauty of form purchase Prof 
Dowd’s chest, lang and special br st developer. 





Takes | six inches floor room, Cheap, durable 
= reed 7. aN 060 physicians. Illustrated 
engravings, Free. School o 


physical and vocal culture. o er AST 14th ST., N. ¥. 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
On N I th y i i Ra ( 
pany | n sa ut pa 
xcursi tickets a I nt r 
New Jersey, \ s N } ind S ( i 
Georgia, | ida, and 1. Thet 3 W ‘ 
at the SuAl “ i I libera 
rt nagt fa S Per inia 
I i ‘ i nne ake t 
fa é e for ave 
Ar ustrat it scriptive tf w r s 
und " s avel and rate f ts 
1 shed free a r vember ton applica 
Ke i nts 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PEA N t SUSY 

Tne Persona 1 1 Tourist System of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is the most comp 
and elaborate system of pleasur ra ng and sig 
seeing vet devised. It is the cons nation of 

mate 1 railroad travel, the final evolution of 
ubassaila perfection 

Fo € searol f Sand vw has arra r 
the fe Ww Irs 

Calif I four w leave New York, Philad 
phia 1 Harris ‘February gth Nineteen « 8 
W e spent in California The party i travel over 
the entire re ite Dy he * dxf agen (rate spec 
finest train that crosses the cor neut 

Florida Four tours to Jacksor ew 
New York and Philadelphia, January 24th, F t ry 
7th and 2ist, and March 7th rhe first three adm f 
a sta f two weeks in the * Flowery State lickete 
for ti urth tour will be good to return by regular 
trains u il May 3iet. 1899 

Old Point Comfort. Richmond. and Washingto 
Seven tours will leave New York and Philadelph 
December 27th, January 28th, February 25th, March 


18th, April Ist. 15th, and 2th 


Old Point Con fort.—Seven tours will lea‘ New 
York and Philadelphia. December 27th, January 28th 
ebruary 25th, March Isth, April Ist, 15th, 20th 

Washington —Seven tours will leave New Y« nd 
Philadelphia, December 27th, January 19th Fel ruary 
16th, March 9th and 28th, April 20th, and May I1th 

Detailed itineraries of the above tours. giving rates 
and full information, may be procured of Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Kroadway. New York . 860 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street. Newark, New Jersey: or 


George W_ Boyd 
Philadelphia 


Assistant General Passenger Agent, 


JOSH BILLINGS ONCE SAID 
It ain*t sew much wat fokes nos az hurtz ‘em az 
vat thay nus az ain’t sew,”’ and this is especially 
true relative to the use of spirituous liquors asa bev 
} erage The idea that pure wires are injurious 1s 


totally without foundati n No more d lightful 
| conclusion to a dainty meal can be imagine: x rde 
vised than the unadulterated Scuppernong clarets 


inl Rhine wines placed o1 the market by Garrett & 
( . of Weldon, North Carolina The greatest care 
is exercised in the manutac‘ure of these articles, as 
well as of all the other wines which they sell, and, 
combining tonic and medicinal properties with a 


fitness for the table, they are, in the judyment of 
onnoisseurs, unsurpassed by any wines on earth 
The pure blackberry products are especially re 
nowned, because of their virtue as a curative in in 
testinal complaints. In the last five or six years a 
partially successful attempt has been made to e !u 
cate * * to an understanding of the fact thata 
stimu’ant is not necessarily «on intoxicant, and that 
@ proper use of good wins will rapidly decimate in 
ebriation which invariably results from the use of 
cheap rum. In this movement Garrett & Co. are 
| the “ pioneers,’’ and nothing pleases them more 
than to welcome visitors at the wine-cellars at Wel- 
| don, North Carolina, or at number 1123 Broadway, 


‘folks 





New York City, where Capté uin Aw or I. Joyce is in 
charge. Write fora copy of * Magundi,’’ to 
Advertising Department, Weldon. Soty arolina, 








ADMIRAL SAMP6ON ON THE BRIDGE OF THE FLAGSHIP NEW YORK. 
Size of Picture, 14x22 ins. 
| 





ADMIRAL DEWFY AT MANILA, 
Size 12x19 ins, 





THE CREW OF THE MARBLEHEAD, 
Size, 12x19 ins, 








FIRING THE BIG GUNS, 
Sise, 12x19 ins, 
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The 
Original 


epsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
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. All Others Are Imitations. 
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| WILL TELL YOU HOW | WAS 
CURED OF It won't cost you 

DYSPEPSIA and tan 0. rik 
INDIGESTION. cui Avs. Non’ 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


TO YOU! 


Upon receipt of a remittance of $1.00 for 


subscription to 


Demorest’s 


(T)agazine 


for one year, we will send you 


this Solid Silwer Pin and 

these six handsome War 

Engravings (all printed on 

plate paper, ready for fram- 

ing) as a premium, ~ 
This Premium Offer is | 

only available to subscribers | ae 

sending their subscrip- 


tions at once to us di- 

rect, using the order blank } 

below, accompanied by a STERLING SILVER 
WARRANTED 


remittance of $1.00, 


your 


ITAKE THEM AND HEALTH WILL COME BACK 
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COMMODORE SCHLEY ON THE DECK OF THE BROOKLYN, 
Size, 14x22 ins. 


THE BOMBAROMENT OF MATANZAS. 
Size, 12x19 ins, 
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Steal 
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Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 





Very small and as easy 
| to take as sugar. 


| > |/FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. NU 
GENUINE IVER ron eens snp GENL INE 
WRAPPER. PILLS, |FOR CONSTIPATION. WRAPPER. 


DOUBLING UP. | FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
AsLE—‘‘ Whad yo’ doin’, Mose—puttin’ two skaits on one foot ?” FOR THE COMPLEXION 


MoseE—*“ Oh course, niggah} What else kin I do when dey maiks skaits es small es dey does ?’” Pri GENUINE «ust nave sionature, 
SO Se 25 a Purely Vegetable. Vwe Pooch 
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| “PRINTED ON RED PAPER. 
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| FE, FRCS A Leslie’s Weekly 
| ilara , CLUB 
F The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. en. 
4! Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
(| for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘* No. provides you with our $19.00 combina. 
(| 4711,’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. Q | tion for $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. The 
3] Sp ~ ost successful and satisfactory plan for 
| MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. srarhsy 60.47 , : 
eae - wom —— 2 > SSB installment payments ever tried. Write 
SSS SS i | caer tae oll asad 
_ - -_ - LE eee eee —___—__—_—— ——_—_—_—_ 10 or ull par cul; 
4772222222229999999999929293,, 
| ‘ 
» 8 LESLIE'S WEEKLY cacency nept.>, 
a | The Merit w 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ILLINOIS <Seeece> CENTRAL $ rouuee waneee. 
! SS ofabsolutePURITY, W | 
; \QUET na B . ; 
. olen: =< Ae, This offer is, without the least doubt, the greatest value for the least 
brought ¥ money ever offered by any newspaper in the whole history of journalism. 
4 + FULL SIZE + + GOOD PAPER + 
> bed 
} Great y 
: w 
, 
to the first place ing 2 « 
American Champagnes NY) 
and enabled it to = 2 
lace the high-priced —_ 
wn oreign wines in many 2 * LARCE TYPE + *+ UNABRIDCED + 
2 homies, clubs and cafés. ¥ Wwe re made arrangements with one of the largest musie houses of Boston to furnish our readers 
‘ ’ ‘ — = with ten pieces, full size, complete and unabridged Sheet Muste for twenty-five cents. Th quality 
pee ten At | of this sheet music is the very best. The composers’ names are household words al! oun the contiment 
= . adh ty and pleasing. RY None but high-priced copyright pieces or the most popular reprints. It is printed on regular sheet- 
| Free Reclining Chair Cars. music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—ineluding colored titles—and is in every 
nm Parlor-Café Cars. t Vv lle v way first-class and worthy of a plaée in your home, 
POPULAR “2.23 < Pleasant Valley, LIST OF THE PIECES OFFERED AT THIS TIME. 
fer ee _ n Wine Co., No. PIANO OR ORGAN. No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. 
4 # y 175, America’s National Anthems- - - - - - Blake 176. Darling Nellie Gray ‘ - Hanb 
ur b SOLE MAKERS, 171 Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations Derbkes 174 Parted from. ous dean Ones - - +. ‘eller 
cu) 4 N Yy W 169, Smith's (General) March- - - - Martin 72. Mother's Welcome at the Door Estabrooke 
“t ; Rheims, ° . oP 167. Red, White and Biue Forever. March - - Blake 170. My Old Kentucky Home - - - - - - Foster 
_ ~ \ —_—— 165. American Liberty March : . - Cooke 13. Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake-Walk - Blake 
<A apy 163. Dewey’s Grand Triumphal March - - Marcel 166. From our Home the Loved are Going- - Perey 
: Ki Si" 5A at SOLD BY \ 159. Lee's (Gen'l) On To Cuba Galop Durkee 162. Ben Bolt, of “ Trilby ” fame - - Kneass 
7 NIGHT TRAIN 155. Evergreen Waltz - . - - - - - - = Stoddard | 160. Outcast, An. Character sone 
| : : . B. ZIRE & CO XN. f. = rer tind Folks. peer hands - - Muller 18. Thinking of Home and Mother 
| : . Pcl 9. Salem Witches Mareh—Two-Step - Missud 1%. Flag. The. O wrtett : 
f Tree Reclining Chair Cars. Pullman Buffet Open 8.8. PIERCE CO., Boston. 147. Grand Commandery March wae Step - Missud 154. Little Voices at tl e Door 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars. Lout q vA 145. ae ae (Adjutant) March—Two-Step - Missud 152. Flag of Our Country. Pat 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis ®e eeoee eee - Richmond March—Two step - - - - + Missud | 150 Gypsy Countess. Duet 
SESSCESCESE SESE SE SEE SSHESEE - London March—Two-Ste ese eo Mags 18. Poor G Didn't Know on 
READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. oe a ak 7. My Love Polka- - - eS ce Biche, - 1s, Li A - pp ing 4d kis sa 
‘ » yr SO — — 135. Nightingale's Trill, op. 81 - ° - « + Kullak lit. Flirting in the Starlight 
it can be obtained of your local ticket a. JEW SHORT LINE TO HAVANA 131. Monastery Bells. Nocturne -- - ~ - *Wely Ww beasen I ight of Home 
A. H. HANSON, G.P. A. Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, UL NEW SHO —— — 129. Venetian Waltz- - - -- -..- - Ludovi 133, § Christmas Carol 
: 898. Southern Rail . 125. My Old Kentucky Home. Variation - - - (ook ? Fora Dream's Sake 
EFFeEctTIvE December 1st, 1898, Southern Railway 123. Old Folksat Home. Transeription - - Bluke 136. Request. Sacred . - 
- a announces the inauguration of the new direct steam- 121. Electric oe eer ee « : Du 4. Beautiful Moonlicht. Duet - 
ship line between Miami and Havana in connection 117. Echoing Trumpets March - . - - = Noles 132. Kiss me, but don’t gay good!ye ‘ 
with the United States Fast Mail operated by that 115. Tornado Galop - - --.-.. - irbuckle 130. Kiss that bound my Heart to thir 
All Your Mone Back route. For full particulars, call or address Ane. ro eet pan Double Ragic March - - Wa ner Ps poms drink, my Boy tong ht. Temp 
~ ly . a eter -~assenge Agent, 27 Ui. B OlKS oF = © 8-6 @ 64.0 6a ns 124. Softly shine the Starso ening 
y s ander §S. ‘ — paern Passenger Agen 105, Zephyr Waitz ae ser ae - => Rochty. 8) = 2s wen et ver 
Broadway, New York. 103. Trifet’s Grand March, op. 182 - - Wedel 118. There’s a Rainbow in the Clouds 
. i = = 101. Ancients Abroad. Marc) r Step - Cook 112. Massa’s Sleeping i he Churehvare 
The payment of $50 a year for twenty . es — a 99, Maiden’s Prayer. The ei = Dadar anaes 110. ue Little | pony tel = 2 - 
years (age 35) will secure you an en- SOUTHERN RAILWAY DINING-CAR 95. Spirit Lake Waltz. --.--.. . Simons || 108. Tread softly, the Ance’s are calling 
dowment policy in SERVICE 7. National Anthems of Eight Great Nations 4. Onthe Banks of the Beautifui River 


85. Winsome Grace. A perfect gem - Howe 10). Picture of My Mother. The 


e : — , . « > = |} m2 2 e ne : ‘ a oe 
] Life ComMENcING November 23d, additional dining-car 83. slate Ba Tees... 8 Kathloc n May mirneen 
e enn U wa ? service, Southern Railway dining-cars, will be oper- he - - Genumean os vor ve 


79. Please Do Waltz “2 ws - Durkee 94. Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber) - 





ated on the Southern Railway eee ae zoe 73. Storm Mazurka <o- oe tee -. Keeler 9. Cow Bells. The. Rion ood s Recollection Grimm 
2tj Ar Qy "4 ‘4 mail trains daily, the year round, thus completing 71, Crystal Dew Waltz : - = « « « « Durkee 9. Onthe Beach, Mostbeautifulballad - Aohinsou 
—a at $1658! get oe all J assed dining-car service on all trains of the Southern Rail- 69. Flirting in the Starlight. Waltz - - - Luside 8&8. Shall [Ever See Mothers kace Again? - Adriance 
money back, together with insuranc way via Washington to Florida, Atlanta, New Or- § ores sae way eee g +3 > + aes Votes i8, Can you,Sweetheart.Keepa Secret? Estabrooke 
for twenty years, for nothing and $658 leans, and points South and Southwest. The dining- @ Gernee ee Wola March - - - - 7 net i6, My fiome by the Old Mill se. fall an 
interest in addition. cars are all of the latest model, and the markets are 59. Wedding March -- - = « Mendelsohn 1 Oh. For You Weare Prayingat Home . Estebreehe 
" " ld ¥ liv drawn upon liberally for the best and most season- 57. Twilight Echoes. Song without words Jeu 58. When the Roses re Blooming A Skelly 
On the other hand, shouk you live able supplies, while the cuisine and service are of 45. Memorial Day March - - Hewitt 50. Easter Eve. Sacred - 2 Gounod 
to make but one payment of $50, the the highest order. The Southern Railway is the 51. Bluebird Echo Polka : Morrison 48. Little Boy Blue. Solo or Duet E stubrooke 
full amount of the insurance (1000) only Southern line operat ng dining-cars the year 49. Fall Sees. March Galop -N utting 42. Come When the Soft Twilight Fa Schaumann 
- Datad Wide @ oF av > yeland’s March ' +. $ &, oth it fallad .- —-s 7 
would be paid to your heirs. round, New York office, 271 Broadway. 43, Len os Lo siem nes 28. juani a 7". Ma rere xe, 
- » : . ——EE— —_ 39. Ruth, Esther and Marion Schottische - Cohis 4 
Write for particulars, which are 7. Battle of Waterloo ; 
sent free. AIKEN, AUGI STA, FLORIDA, CUBA, 35. Black Hawk Waltzes ogee fh ; Y Ash Orders to be by Numbers (not mames), 
y 7. TTS 26. Village Parade Quickstep - - - Alin | and te be for not lexs than TEN Pieces 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE AND CALIFORNIA. 20. Frolic of the Fras Walt wwe 
. . ’ ae gh - Watson 7 i oth ist, 
’ ALL of these popular winter resorts are reached by 18. Boston Commandery March - - - - - Carter | S¢lected from this, and no other, lis 





the Southern Railway upon the quickest echedules U that the price you have to pay for this sheet music is only twenty-five 

92 f 9 923 and 925 Chestnut St. and the most perfect service ever offered the traveler DON T FORGE cents; that for this you get A pieces. not one; that the quality is the best; 

seeking a mild climate to spend the winter. Double that it is sent to any address, postpaid; that all the little details are up to the standard—ineluding 

PHILADELPHIA. daily fast trains are operated every a 4 in the year, colored titles; that the vocal pieces have full piano accompaniments; that the instrumental pieces 

giving dining-car service. ‘Ihrough Pullman draw- give the bass as well as melody; that this sheet music is equal to any published. Also don’t forget 

— ing-room sleeping-cars from New York to Augusta to make your selection at once, to send us the order, and to tell your friends about this great Sheet 
(connection at Trenton for Aiken), Nashville, New Z 














sic Offer. Satisfaction guaranteed Order by Numbers and from this list. 
Orleans, Memphis, and Tampa. Commencing Janu- Me weston ate . y Nt sant s lis * 
: ary 16th. 1409, the third train, known as the New York d 
d and Florida Limited, M4 ae yo will be Write your name, full address, and list of PRICE OF ABOVE PIECES. 
3 operated solid between New York and St Angustine, eae a rye eas tee ‘ : “ 
* Cemgeeet exclusively of dining, library. observation, ew wanted by the numbers, enc)os« Any 10 for 25 cents. 
compartment, and drawing-room sleeping-cars. Spe- this, with stamps or silver, and mail or bring Any 21 for 50 cents. 
cial annex state and drawing om nag leave to address given below, and the music will Any 43 for 81.00. 
New York every Tuesday and Saturday for New Or- ; : a Bop od “ud p ai 
leans, where connections are made with the “ Sunset be mailed from Boston, postage prepaid. The Entire 100 for $2 25. 





Limited ” for the Pacific coast On December 4th the L 

. East Coast Steamship Company will inangurate a 

The smallest practical folding camera,—takes | { twice-a weex service between Miami and Havaua di- 
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9 . 
4 vic f rect, making connections with the United States fast D r Z 
? Sunart New roaerely ‘uae “Me 2,' 8.00 maii trains of the Southern Railway. The inaugura e m O es t S a a f n e 9 
. ’ . . | 





; tion of the new steamship service shortens the time 
‘ Send 2c. stamp for catalogue illustrating 25 styles, $5 to $45. between New York and Havana. For full particulars, 


. y 
[SUNART PHOTO. CO., "tadctestertnS'Ssc% | | gtc..callon or addres Alexa yor asters no Fifth Ave., New York. 
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PUBLISHERS, Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
PEE eS AO OHERS the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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\ CHRISTMAS EPISODE. 


lURKEY-GORBLER 
TURKEY-GOBBLERESS 


“ Yes: 






















The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


1 Ry CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg. 

Does not tear the stock- 
ing, and will not unfasten 
accidentally. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sample Pair) Silk, 50c. 
by Mail ‘Cotton, 25c. 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Of old, the author, the 
thinker, the 
teacher, were, 
like the mer- 
chant, 
Slaves of the Pen. 




















liberated all. 

It keeps pace with 
the flying thought. 
Gives greater free- 
dom to both brain 
and hand to do 
More Work and Better Work than ever before. 


THE NEW MODELS EMBODY TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 


Chester Billings & Son, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
RANDEL, DABEMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau St... and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
22 Holborn Viaduct, 
LONDUN, E, C. 








EARL & WILSON 5 
| LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 






BEST IN THE WORLD 








‘*The old man’s excited, but we must keep calm.” 
we don’t want to lose ou, 


heads “4 


& 


} uxtUries 






+. 
Season 


COATES’ 
ORIGINAL 


at 
Cin. 


Gnewsaerenso 
weo.esoms 
SeLieiove 





CHAMPACNE 


SPECIAL, RESERVE, & BRUT. 
IVIVIER & Co, 22 Warren St. N.Y. 


w hp w 


Cd Coreneé 


RYE 
Du VivIER & Ca NX 


oenol) 
Conte KCo, 


Underwear. 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Underwear 
of Cartwright & Warner’s Celebrated Make, 
in Wool, Merino, Camel Hair, and 
Silk and W or yl. 


Hosiery. 


and 


nr 





Children’s Hose and 
Half Hose. 
Men's Hosiery, Golf and 
Hose. 
Golf and Cardigan Jackets, Cloth 
and Wool Gaiters. 


Broadway K 1 90h st. 


NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ 


Bicycle 





W.8& 9. Sloane 
A Holiday Suggestion. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


They add an artistic finish to any 
room ; thetr colors are rich and at- 
tractive; their supertor wearing 
qualities are acknowledged by all. 

Our stock of Rugs, for sizes, color- 
ings and qualities, is unrivaled. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


New York. 























Something most gracious 


Sa 


Christmas 


PURE 


by natural 
process 


by 10 years’ 
standing 





Merry Christmas 


to all and to all 


A Good Time 


Something most acceptable IO 


YEARS 
OLD 


The Favorite 


f all first-class 


Clubs, Cafes, Hotels 







MELLOW 


by reason of age and 
proper storage 


BALTIMORE 
RYE 








WM, P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Gen’1 Offices, 5 Bowling Green, New York 


T. G. EGER, T. M. 





AND THE SOUTH 


NEW YORK TO 





, JACKSONVILLE $43,320 ' 


, AND RETURN 


FIRST 


CABIN 


Intermediate Cabin, $35.30 
CHARLESTON . 00 First 
AND RETURN $32.0 CABIN }} 


Intermediate Cabin, $24.00 


Above Rates include Meals and 
Stateroom Accommodations 


Tri-Weekly Sailings from Pier 
x 29, East River, New York..., 
'@) 


a 
a a 
“ 4 
” ha 











Watches, Diamonds, 
AND FINE JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have for the HOLIDAYS a fine and 
carefully selected stock of choice Diamonds and 
other Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver 
Goods, ete. Attention is called to our several grades 
of TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially 
for our house and bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“THE BENEDICT” SE. 


Perfect Collar and Cuff Button, 
ENO view SIDE VIEW 
In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling 
Silver. 

‘**NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT 
TON has the name **‘ BENEDICT” and date of 
patent stamped upon it! A set of four makes an 
acceptable present! 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 


BROADWAY & CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 


$1,000-2 For g]-09 
“THE GAME IN WALL STREET, 


And How to Play It Successfully.” 


This book, costing only $1.00, will give you hints and 
helps how to make a fortune in Wall Street. It can 
be done. Circular sent Free, 


THE WAR WITH SPAIN 
$18.00 PER WEEK 


guaranteed to agents selling the History of the War with 
Spain—written by-iohn R Must kK—400 pages, 50 full-page 
il ustrations. Price, $1.50. It will sell like hot cakes 
An agent’can sell 100 copies in his own town: Send us 
25 cents for Prospectus Book and full outfit and go to 
work at once. 


200 OLD-TIME SONGS. 


This volume contains the words and music of choicest 
gems of the old and familiar songs we used to sing when 
we were young. It has been arranged with great care 
and is the best book of the kind published. The book 
contains 200 songs, and would cost $50 in sheet-music 
form. All the popular old-timers are in this book. Buy 
it and sing the songs, and make believe you are young 
again. It contains 16 pages, and will be sent in paper 
cover by mail, postpaid, for 25c.; bouud in cloth, Be 


400 RECITATIONS and READINGS. 


We will send to any address on receipt of 35 cents a 
handsome bvok bound in paper cover, and containing 
400 of the best recitations ever issued. 


70 HOUSE PLANS FOR $1.00. 


If you are thinking about building, don’t fall to get the 
new book, Palliser’s American Architecture, 
containing 104 pages, 11x14 inches in size, consisting of 
large 9x12 plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspect- 
ive views, descriptions, actual cost of construction (no 
guesewort). and instructions How to Build 70 Cot- 
tages, Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suit- 
able for city, suburbs, tow?r and country, costing from 

to $6,500, together with specifications and form of 

contract. Sent in paper cover by mail, postpaid, on re- 

oues ee $1. Address all orders for any of the above 
at) 


J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING C0., 257 Bose St., New York. 





STATEMENT 


OF 


Tue [TRAVELERS 


Life and Accidentex 
Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1863 [Stock. ] 


Life and Accident Insurance. 


JAMES G. BAT’TERSON, Pres't. 


Hartford, Conn., January J, 1898. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1 


Assets (Accident Premiums in the 
hands of Agents not included) 
Liabilities, 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, 


July 3, 1898. 


Total Assets (Accident Premiums 
in the hands of Agents not 
included), 

Total Liabilities, 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, 


Paid to Policy-holvders since 1864, 
Paid to Policy-hulders January- 
July, "98, P ; ‘ 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Poli- 

cies (Life), ls 
Life Insurance in Force, 


GAINS. 


,000,000 00 


£22.868 994.16 
19,146.359.04 


~ $3,722,635.12 


$24, 103,986.67 
19.859.291.43 


$4,244,695.24 
$35.660,940.19 
1,300,493.68 


1,161.705.00 
94.646.669.00 


6 Months—January to July, 1898. 


In Assets, . ° , 

In Surplus (to Policy-holders), 

In Insurance in Force (Life De 
partment only), 

Increase in Reserves, 

Premiums Received, 6 Months, 


$1,234,992.51 
522,060.12 


2.764.459 00 
705,642.18 
2 937,432.77 


Joun E. Morris, Secretary. 
Epwarp V. Preston, Sup't of Agencies. 
J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Syivester C. Dunnam, Counsel. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 31 NASSAU ST. 





Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours.... 
Via New York Central and Lake Shore Route, . 


THE LAKE SHORE LIMITED. | 
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Insurance. 
es’t. 


8. 
000 00 


58 994.16 
46.359.04 


22,635.12 


03,986.67 
59.291.43 


44,695.24 
60,940.19 
00,493.68 


161.705.00 
346.669.00 


898. 


234,992.51 
522,060.12 


764.459 00 


705,642.18 
937,432.77 


rencies. 


nd Adjuster. 


sel, 


SAU ST. 


(inter O 


Se ad 


Special Pullman Train of 
Parlor, Smoking, Dining, 
Compartment and 
Observation Cars 





Leave New York February 


RATE, Covering Every 
Item of Necessary Expense, 


sd b}}456646666406b0b0bbaaaA 


Center of a Great City. 


The reconstructed Grand Central Station, which is 
the New York terminus of the New York Central and 
its connections, is the largest building in the world used 
exclusively for railroad purposes. 

Located on 42d Street, at the head of Fourth Avenue, 
it is in the center of the hotel theatre, and club district of 
the city, sixty-seven of the great hotels being within one 
to fifteen minutes of the station. 

It is also the center of a great residence portion of the 
city; it is only six minutes from Central Park; under- 
ground trolley lines, traversing every part of the city, 
pass on two sides of it. 

It is within a few minutes by underground trolley, 
cab, or elevated railway of the great shopping district of 
New York. 

These are a few of the reasons why such a large 
proportion of the through travel between the East and the 
West goes by the New York Central. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


OVER THE 
ENTIRE ROUTE. 


9, 1899. 


400... 
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herve 1s no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 


Holidays are 
Kodak Days. 


Folding Folding 
Pocket Pocket 
Kodak Kodak 


$10. $10. 








Indoors and Out the holiday season is a delightful one for amateur pho- 
tography, making the Kodak an especially welcome Christmas Gift. 

The Christmas tree, groups of friends at the dinner table or at the card party 
are all fascinating subjects for the flash-light and the winter days give ample oppor- 
tunity for indoor portraiture, while outside, the barren, wind swept fields, or the trees 
covered with their feathery mantles of white offer unlimited possibilities to the 


amateur artist. 


Flash-light pictures and daylight pictures are easy with a Kodak, 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. 





ENNSYLVANIA. 
RAILROAD. 





OOOO OOOO 
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FLORIDA. 


Two Weeks to Three 
Months in the 


“Flowery Peninsula.” 


SPECIAL 
PULLMAN 
TRAINS 


of Magnificent Equipment 
Leave New York 

January 24, February 7 
and 21, March 7, 1899. 


wahate $50... 


a adAdD}ooooooehhad 
OOOOOOOe 


OBSERVATION CAR, PENNSYLVANTA RAILROAD TOURS. 


Additional Tours to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond and Washington. —_—_-_ 





For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents, Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York, or address 


GEO. W. BOYD, AssisTANT GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


BROAD STREET STATION, PHILADELPHIA, 
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“ I believe that there is but one remedy great as = ae a” Hot Boston, Mass., ] 15, 189 By a judicious use of discretion and Hyomei, hu- ’ 
**s Hyomei,”’ the magic cure for Col ( Asthma . af * ) CO., u ica a , manity would soon be well along on the road to physical P 5 
au 1 e tr nd +i ¢ “H omei’”’ Baln th VENTLEM! 4 A take great I ‘ : ‘ Cone ee periection. a 
and lik and tha y . — ing Hyomei to any one suffering from coughs, colds, or 
¢ very effective remedy fora seases of the skin extreme hoarseness. I have used Hyomei and found it 4x 
et ‘ most effective Truly yours, ra % +> 
2. . aC 7 i e SL- ‘ > 
ai ak or: - lay be / 7 é <° 
e ad d U + 4 . 
New York, August 1, 1898. 
+ R. T. BOOTH CO 6 = 
GENTLEMEN It is said of General Grant that he was so ignorant of music that he only knew two tunes. One was ‘* Yankee Doodle” and the other wasn’t. Iam like him ° 
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THE ONLY GUARANTEED CURE 


Catarrh, Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, Consumption, Asthma, Croup. 
THE ONLY TREATMENT BY WHICH THESE DISEASES CAN BE REACHED. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 
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To any person sending us 25 cents 120 
SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY 
OFFER 


and mentioning “ Leslie’s Weekly,” ,4 
we will forward a Hyomei Trial ° 
Outfit Complete, 
Aluminum Inhaler, Bottle of +20 


a 3 
comprising *% 


Hyomei, «Dropper, etc.; also, one sample box of Hyomei 420 
Balm (a perfect antiseptic skin food) : 
Address your letters to the nearest office. > 
420 

THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, 120 
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ITHACA, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY, 18 W. 34th St. BOSTON, lIASS., 131 Tremont St. 4 
CHICAGO, ILL., Auditorium Bldg. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 1230 Arch St. 42 
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